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PREFACE 



Minority women are faced .with both racial "and sexual discrimination in the 
world of work. They have been at least partially excluded from the benefits 
of the thrust of the civil rights movement of the 60' s and the women's move- 
ment; of the 70's. Although minority workers have had increased opportunities 
in the last two decades, they have still. not caught up with the mainstream 
of American workers. 

According to statistics from the U.S. Department of Labor, the proportion' 
of minority women in the labor force exceeds -that of white' women in-all age 
groups 25 years and older. However, because of occupational 'segregation 
due to racial' 'and sexual discrimination, many minority workers remain clus- 
tered in low-paying occupations. " " > * •• ; 

* ■ • 

Studies :have also, shown, for example, -that Black- women start their careers 
in lower-status, jobs than white women do. And with the exception of some 
professional positions such as teacher, Black.Women remain concentrated in 
the less desirable jobs: , 

The meOan Wage or salary income of minority women,. Tike that of white 
Women, is substantia Tly -less than the income -of men, whether white or 
minority. Fully employed minority women continue to earn less than white 
women, although the earnings gap is narrowing. In 1974, women of minority 
races who worked year round at full-time jobs had a median income of $6,611— 
94%. of that of white women, 73% of that of minority men and 54% of that of 
white men. These earning gaps may be partially attributed to occupational 
segregation'. A case in poigt is the fact that the largest number of- Black 
women are employedio .servfce. occupations and in private household wo**k, 
the lowest paying oral 1 occupations. " ' " ; 

Statistics also indicate tha\ lack of education is not a predominate factor 
in the underemployment of minority women. In fact, minority women workers 
have, 12.4 -median years of schooling, with 65% havingrhioh school diplomas 
and 12% having. 4 or more y*. \rs of college. Although this is comparable 
to 12.6 median years of scho ling for white women, research shows that 
Black women. do less well into labor market than white women of comparable ' 
education and- experience. 

Although many businesses and industries conduct training and upgrading pro- 
grams, women and minorities have not fared well in being chosen to participate 
in these programs. Thus, these types of programs have had little* impact on 
lower- wage workers. 

In summary,' the pattern o/ the above information indicates that minority 
women. are- seriously underemployed. One response to this problem is the 
development by minority women of specific professional skills and personal 
knowledge that can raise both their actual status within the work force 
-and-their expectations v - — 
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The Division of Women's Programs in the College for Continuing Education 
at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, has been in existence for>10 years. 
During that time, it has -developed extensive continuing education programs, 
iriclyding career planning courses, management training, counseling on educa- 
tionand careers, and training in communication skills and assertiveness. fi 
m The Division has also worked cooperatively with numerous organizations such 
" as NOW, AAUW, Iowa Department of Public Instruction, Iow v a Commission on the 
Status of Women, Des Moines Job Service, and Northwestern Bell Telephone. 

Drake University's Division of Women's Programs is recognized as having the 
most extensive program of continuing education services for women in Iowa. 
Because of this experience, the Division has been requested to consult with 
other colleges. * 

Originally, the Division of Women VPrograms D was concerned witb designing 
programs tha£ would be relevant for all women, regardless of ra.ce, class or 
status. Sucti, programs included the establishment in 1974 of a Job and Educa- 
tional Referral Service to provide free education and employment counseling 
to women on a one-to-one basis. This service was the basis for the establish- 
ment in 1976 of a Community Career Planning Center for Women, in cooperation 
with the Des Moines Junior League. 

V * 

It became apparent that minority women were not fully utilizing the available 
services of the Division of Women's Programs or the services of any of the 
* other educational institutions in the greater Des Moines area. Even work- 
shops and seminars in career planning that were offered specifically for 
and promoted among minority women had difficulty recruiting participants. 

In an effort first to understand and then to alleviate this problem, the 
Division of Women's Programs submitted a proposal -for an $18,000 Title I 
grant to fund a specialized outreach program aimed at - assessing the needs 
of and developing training models for employed minority women. The one-year 
grant, 'which was awarded in December 1976, was to be conducted at the Com- 
munity Career Planning Center for Women. 

The project was staffed by a Director, who was Black and female. She was 
assisted by an extensive Advisory Committee, composed of a wide representa- 
tion of minority and nonminority -officials professionally involved in 
educational training, employment services, personnel work and equal oppor- 
tunity services. The project was faced with several tasks: * 

1. Discovering why minority women were failing to take advantage of 
the resources and educational programs in the Des Moines area, 

2. Designing and implementing a survey for employed minority women 
to assess their needs in -the area, of career development. 

3. Designing and implementing career development workshops in 
response to the indicated needs .of minority women. 

A needs assessment survey was developed by Yvonne Gates, Project Coordinator, 
and Richard Brooks, a Drake University Professor of Education. The survey 
was administered to a*i0% sample population. of the 3,100 employed minority 
women in the Polk County area. 

8 
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The survey indicated that the reasons minority women in the Polk County < 
area Were not utilizing career planning centers and continuing education 
programs were as .follows: * • 

_ .- v • ' • • V 

1. Because the recruiters, trainers or counselors in existing pro- 
grains were, with few exceptions, white,^ middle-class 'women. . 

2. Because most of the publicity was geared to white women. 

3. Because most of the institutions offering the services were seen 

as too much^part of the white, middle-class establishment and 

* were not perceived^as^nderstanding the unique problems facing 
minority women. 



4! Because the cost was prohibitive^ 

5. Because the women had problems related to child dare and transpor- 
tation; N 

- o * . 

Another, significant and related factor was that the primary focus for minorities 
in general, as well as for mi nority v women, was simply to get a job, rather 
than to develop potential or to plan careers. 

The survey also indicated that the major' obstacles in the attempts of employed 
minority'' women to advance were: 

1 . lack of education 

2. lack of opportunity 

3. personality conflicts * 

4. discrimination t * 
Minority women felt that their most important educational needs were: 

1 . career planning 

2. c as^ertiveness training 

3. supervis^ynrafiagCTent^skills - — 

4. basic management skills 

Based on thfe information gained in the needs assessment survey, three career 
development workshops were designed: - * 

1. Minority Women's Survival Kit: Personal and Professional Develop- 
ment for Minority Women * 

I. Career Planning for Minority Women 

3. Management Basics for Minority Women 

These workshops were implemented locally during 1977-78 under the title I 
grant. . . J 



The Division of Women's Programs received a one-year Women's Educational 
Equity Act (WEEA) grant during 1978-79 to refine, validate and develop training 
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manuals for these workshops. A significant part of this process was conducting 
a national .seminar for personnel involved in the area of career: development 
for minority women. The purpose of the seminar was to introduce the three ■ 
workshops nationally and to have them critiqued by others in the" field. The 
input from the seminar, in addition to-feedback received locally frfim ipinor- 
ity women who participated in the workshops, was utilized in developing 
what we feel to be very relevant, useful information and exercises. 

At this point, we want to share some of the knowledge we have acquired in 
the two years of this project. 

First, through trial-and-error efforts, we have discovered that the following * 
are important characteristics* for workshop facilitators to possess: 

1. Facilitators must be minority women. 

2. Facilitators must be competent and confident professional wdmen* 
who can serve as role models for workshop participants," 

3. Facilitators should have good contacts and rapport with the local 
business community. \ ^ * 

4.. Facilitators should also have good contacts and rapport with the 
local minority community and social organizations. 

\ 1 5. Facilitators should have good workshop leadership and/or teaching , 
' skills. 

<6. Finally, facilitators should have a good historical and sociological 
understanding of -American minority relations. 

• * 

. * We have also found that the workshops should be limited to minority women, 
both as participants and as facilitators. 

These manuals have been designed so as to allow an opportunity for facilita- 
tors to share their own personal knowledge and expertise in career dev^elppment 
with participants, and also to allow participants to share their own thoughts 
and ideas about the subject matter. It helps to establish a confidentiality 
K policy for all personal sharing among facilitators/ participants and role 1 

models. This encourages thfe development of a high level of confidence and 
trust so that valuable information can be shared freely. 

) Recruitment of potential participants is also an important factor in the 
j success of the workshops. Support by local business, industry, and com- 
» munity and social organizations is imperative and requires that facilitators 
and/or project coordinators personally and thoroughly explain the purpose 
of the program. It- is always a good idea to design and print flyers and/or 
brochures explaining the workshops and to distribute these to employers, 
minority women and other interested people. Make use of public .rvice 
announcements and radio and TV spots, as well as other media resources such 
as newspapers, to publicize your workshops. Once you have successfully con- 
ducted one workshop, participants 1 word 'of mouth will also provide your program 
-wi-th-good publicity. 



Stanlie M. Jacksofi 
Editor 

© . • . 
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NOTE TO THE FACILITATOR 



This manual -contains materials for participants as well as -for' facilitators 
of the Management Basics Workshop.' Those materials intended solely for 
use by facilitators are so labeled. AIT other materials (the 1 sheets not. 
marked "Facilitator") are intended to be photocopied in quantity for use 9 
by participants' during the workshop. . 

It is recommended that facilitators provide each participant with a note^- 
book made up of copies of the 1 relevant pages of this manual. Facilitators 
should prepare these participant notebooks well in advance of the workshop 
and distribute them during Session 1 1. 
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INTRODUCTION 

e5 



Management Basics for Minority Women is a sixrsession (14-hour) workshop. 
It is: designed for minority women who are in ncrisupervisbry positions or 
new^to the work force arid ^ho are cbTiceWied-witli^dyAiLcejerlt into management 
positions^ It should be -presented as one. of three workshop's specifically 
designed, to, meet, the needs^of employedcihlhbr^ty women. T 

. The Management: Basics workshop-emphasizes, three; important areas . The f i rst 

-tw -sessions. (5 hours), are devoted to the development of communication 

skills. The second two sessions (5 hours) are devoted to the" development 
of dec.ision>making_s kills. The .final two sessions: (4 hours)! are concerned 
With the area of working with people. . ' " I 0 ' '] 

This workshop has.at least four learning 1 objectives. Upon completion of 
the workshop, par.^ — 1 

1.. Basic knowledge of the elements- of management. 

-'; 2. Awareness and insight regarding the social and interpersonal dynamics 
affecting-minority women in employment; 

.1 J55 iW.T*^*? i?RPlyiP r lricip.les:.and.:process in decision making. 

. 1 . 47 Increased knowledge and sel ^-awareness, in communication and inters 

— L- -actipn_with.:o.tber.s;. - ..' 



The goals of this, workshop are to provide minority women with an opportunity 
to become aware of basic qualifications for management positions and to begin 
assessing their own qualifications for management; The workshop provides 
participants with ^ opportunity t.o, begin todetermirie if they have manage- 
ment potential and if they are interested in pursuing a career in management. 

f * ■ - 

0,ne_bf the interesting hidden goals (by-products) that develop out of these 
wprkshbps_jj_th.e_grj3Wth of a pe£r^gnoup_supporj;..jietwork. Rar.ticipants_share 
experiences from their areas of employment and share the experience of the 
workshop; TKey are encouraged to keep lV touch with each other and to pro- 
vide each other with whatever help and/or information they can. This growing 
support network, although at first unintentional, has been one of the most 
important outcomes of the workshops. » 

Following is an; outline for each session of the workshop. Please note that 
some sessions may appear to be more, complete than others. This is because 
some sessions" are devoted to Tecturettes. Others sessions are concerned 
with interpersonal sharing arid/or exercises that seek to provide an experien- 
tial activity pertinent to the theory-based material . Processing of this 
material is essential to ensure maximum learning, but it also takes a qood 
deal of time . * 

You will .want to- provide participants with a copy of the workshop outline so 
that ; they can follow the presentation and be prepared for their homework 
-assignments. . * .. 



WORKSHOP OUTLINE 

Session I: Introduction and Communication Skills 
* Introduction 
Welcome 

•Faculty introduction 
, . Administrative details 

Pre-workshop questionnaire 
— Jntroductojry^x^cise _ . 

Workshop objectives ~~ - — — 

Definitions 

. Management ~ 
Organizational structure 
Managerial; .cl imate 

Communication Skills ^ 

Definition. 
, Johar.t window 
* iJohnspnrJackson window " 

" Homework— » * . " 



Prepare a 2Vmiriute speech, on your organization (choose one of 
the following) / ' 

V ! • Obtain and explain; an organizational chart 

,2. Look at the personnel profile of your organization and 
determine where the women and minorities are located 

— i n your organfZ^ti ohr 8 -" 1— — 

3. Explain, what your rale is in your organization 

Read the information on .feedback 
Session IV: Communication Skills (continued) 
"-.^ Feedback 

v ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

facilitator^ will share and explain the organizational chart of 
their organizations 

- Speeches , 

Two-minute speeches 
Feedback 

Assertiyeness,in communication 



Homework 1 



Read "Overview: Decision Making" 

Complete the assignment sheet on decision-making awareness 
.# * 
Session. Ill: Decision. Making 

Definition of a Decision: Overview 

Twotoptiohal approaches to decision making 
Elements .of .decision making . - 

"Ah "af f a i r of the mi nd" 
Fateful mistakes 
- Jntefcdisj^ 

Psychology of dMis^-mdking"* , > r 

■ . Levels of complexity^ — — 

\ Components of the Complex Decision-Making Process 

Identify the problem 
. Search:^ /identify and list alternatives 
CbpWe:^the; alternative that is the most desirable and the most 
feasible : \ 
* Act oh the choice c ' 

Evaluate (feedback)^ ^ 

Homework 

Decision-making activities (mid-session assignment) 



Session IV: Decision Making (continued) " • 

Review Questions 

Group Decisionmaking __ . t 

Decision-making exercise 
Desirability-feasibility chart 
Group exercise 

Session V: Working with People - t 

Review* 

Panel' Discussion: Managerial Women ** 

Problems encountered by minority women: in managerial positions 
Effective methods of coping with these problems (and ineffective 
methods of coping With : these problems) 
Advantages and disadvantages of minqrity women 
Advice to women who aspire to management positions 



Session VI: Working with People (continued) 
Feedback- on Panel Discussion . 
• ^Summary 

Validation exercise 
Workshop evaluation form " 
Workshop objectives 



\ 
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WORKSHOP TIME SCHEDULE 

, Session I: Introduction and Communication Skills • 

Introduction (45 minutes) 
Definitions .(45 minutes) y ^ 

Communication Skills (1 hour) - ' 

Session II: Communication Skills (continued) 

V 

' Feedback (45 minutes) 
' . Speeches. (1 hour 45 minutes) 

Session. Ill: Decision Making" ' 

». . 

Definition of a Decision: Overview (1 hour 30 minutes) 
Components of the. Compl ex Decision-Making Process (1 hour) 

_ ■ *■ •— - * • - ~ w 

^S ession- 1 Vr Deci si orrMa k1 ng ( conti nued fT 

Review -Questions (.1 hour 30 minutes) 
._. Group Decision Making (1 hour) 

Session V: Workinikwl th Peo ple 

Review (30 minutes) 

.Panel Discussion: Managerial Women (2 hours) 

Session VI: , Working with People (continued) 

-Feedback on Panel Discussion (30 minutes) 
Summary (1 hour) 
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THE LOGISTICS 



What follows is a brief (list of things to be done by facilitators in prepara- 
tion for the workshop. Be sure to see the note on page 1 regarding the 
preparation of participant notebooks. 



Six Weeks to One Month Before: " ^ * 

Mail brochure and application forms to potential participants and/or 
personnel officers of major businesses and organizations in your com- 
munity. 1 \ 

\ 

Contact local newspapers, radio and TV to publicize the upcoming workshop. 

Contact professional minority women and ask if they would consent to 
serve as role models for a panel discussion. (See Session V.) 

Two Weeks Before: 

Mail confirmation letters to participants. Include a reminder about '*' 
dates, 'time and place. \ 

Compile workshop materials:. 

Workshop outline ' ' * 

Participant notebooks 
Name tags 

C.E.U. registration forms (if applicable) 
. O re-workshop questionnaire ; 
Workshop evaluation form 



One Week Before: - 

* Compile a participants' list, which should i^u7e~nTme"riddress, phone, 
payment information and a place to note attendance, fit' is important 
to note attendance' if C.E.U. certificates are to be awarded at the 
completion of the workshop. Participants should attend at least ffve 
of the. six sessions to receive a C.E.U. certificate.) 

I ' • 

Make sure all materials are ready. 



Suggested Number of Participants: , 

One facilitator works most comfortably with a maximum of fifteen par- 
ticipants. 

Two facilitators work most comfortably with a maximum of , twenty-five 
participants. <• 
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First Week of- the Workshop: 

Mail confirmation letters (see Session V) to role models. 

Include a reminder about date, time and place and reiterate the purpose 

of the role models 1 remarks. 



Fifth Week of the Workshop; 

If applicable, prepare C.E.U. certificates for workshop participants. 

Prepare a list of participants 1 arid facilitators 1 names, addresses and 
home and office phone numbers. Make~ enough copies to give to partici- 
^ pants during the sixth session of the workshop. 

One to Two Weeks Following the Workshop: 

Facilitators meet to /Share workshop evaluations and to discuss any 
changes (additions or deletions) that should be made. 

Send thank-you, notes to the role models, along with an honorarium 
for their services (see Session III). 

Make contact' with participants, if possible (see Note, p. 71): 

* — 
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WORKSHOP PRELUDE 

If -you are like most trainers/facilitator's, you will find yourself 
excited about the challenge of beginning a new workshop. /By now you will 
have invested a good deal of time on preparation— reading,- taking notes, 
compiling participant notebooks, and tending to publicity and other adminis- 
trative details. You are probably wondering if you remembered to do . 
everything or if you should have done something_eJ.se. You may also be a bit 
nervous about such unknown variables as who the participants are and how - 
they will respond to you and the workshop, ft 

^^Jde have found that it can be reassuring for facilitators to be on hand 
early, for the fjrst session, of the workshop. This will provide" you with an 
opportunity to be sure^at-the^TO^m^is comfortably arranged-and to put on 
the coffee pot (if one is available). But most-important, you will be there 
to greet participants warmly as- they arrive.. Ask eadTpar^cTpant ; to-put 
-btr a name tag as she comes' in. It Js_helpiu]_t^ememb^^that participants 
are probably just as nervous as you are, if not more so. 
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SESSION I: INTRODUCTION AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



INTRODUCTION 

Facilitators should begin Session I welcoming all participants in a 
manner that will encourage the development of a relaxed atmosphere for the 
workshop. Facilitators should introduce themselves individually to pavtici- 
• pants as they 5 arrive and more fully to the group later. In keeping with 
developing a relaxed atmosphere, participants and facilitators alike should 
refer to each other by first names. 

If applicable, spend the first few minutes of th^ session taking care of 
adimnistrrtive details, such as filling out C.E.U. registration forms 
(necessary for awardihg C.E.U. , certificates upon completion of the workshop) 
and passing put participant notebooks. 1 Be sure participants are seated in 
a circle. Ask. participants to spend a few" minutes completing the pre-workshop 
questionnaire, and collect these forms as participants finish them. 

At this point, facilitators should again introduce themselves to participants. 
These introductory remarks should include information on employment back- 
9r.oun<l to establish legitimacy and credibility; they should also help 
participants begin to relax with you and begin to perceive the workshop as. 
a safe place for self-disclosure. 

Following is'an example of a facilitator's introduction: . • ; 

My name is Mary Smith. I am presently employed at the Department!)? ~~ 
Social Services as a Staff Development Specialist and* Supervisor^ 
Social Work Training. Previously I was employed at the "County Mental 
Health Center as a Psychiatric Social Worker for 4 years. Before that, 
I was employed for 2 years at the;Human Rights Commission as a Human 
Rights Specialist. I was also an Assistant to the Director of Communitv 
and Child Studies at the Child Guidance Center for 2 years. I he 
held both management and nonmana<jement positions during my career. 

I am married and the mother, of two sons, 10 years. old and 4 years old. 
I am required- to do quite a bit of travel in my job, so I do experience 
some difficulties juggling the demands of home and career. Today, for 
\ example, I presented a new statewide training plan* to the management 
X, team at work. I have worked diligently on this task for the past week. 
XThe plan was well received., but my family is-awfully tired of soup and 
sandwiches^ my laundry is piled high and I haven't set my hair in over 
a week . 

Then move on to^the participants' introductory exercise. Instructions for 
this exercise should be written on the board as the facilitators verbalize 
them. Ask each participant to state: 

Her name n. 
Her place of Employment 

0 / X 



Her , position (job titles are appropriate, but ask "participants to 

share specifically what they do) 
Something, of interest about herself 
Her expectations of the workshop 
Her name (again) 

This exercise is designed to help break the ice. It helps to initiate the 
process of self-disclosure among participants. Although there are many 
introductory exercises that could be used in p*ace of this one, it has been 
chosen because it also serves as a means to begin workiiig op. communication 
skills. If, facilitators are familiar with another exercise that would serve 
-this purpose, it could be substituted. 

At the completion of the introductory exercise, facilitators should spend a 
few minutes briefly explaining the workshop objectives. Upon completion of 
the workshop* participants should have: 

1. Basic knowledge of the elements of management, 

Z: Awareness and insight yarding the social and interpersonal dynami 
•affecting minority women 5ij employment. 

3. The ability to apply principles and process in decision making. 

4. Increased knowledge and self-awareness in communication ancf inter* 
action with others. . / W ' 

Facilitators should then spend a few minutes explaining their expectatiqns./ 
of the workshop arid/or establishing workshop ground rules. Expectations^ 
ground rules should include the following: 

1. AH sessions will begin ontime. there may be times when partici-. 
pants are unavoidably detained, but they will be expected to come 
th quietly so as not to* disturb the other participants . 



2. C.E.U. certificates cah~b~e awarded ^only-to-partic-i pants who-have _ 
attended at least five of the six sessions. 

3. ; Participants will be expected to complete assigned readings and 

homework activities, although there, will be no exams and although 
they will not have to turn in their assignmeg£s. 

Facilitators may also take this time to establish a smoking policy and a 
break policy. If possible, facilitators may* want to keep a coffee pot going 
and let participants know they are free to get coffee (or tea) whenever the* 
wjsh to do so. 

DEFINITIONS • 

Facilitators should then spend, time defining management , organizational 
structure and managerial climate , using the definitions, found in the 
participant materials as a basis for this lecturette. - 
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Facilitator 



It is important that facilitators carefully demystify the concept of -management. 
Be sure definitions art understandable and familiar. Share with participants 
examples_of.managementiin -which they may have been involved, e.g.", home, 
church, or social organizations. 

Try to use a common or familiar example~as the termini ogy^is being-defined 

One useful example coulcf be the church, as many minority women are frequently - 
•involved with religious institutions. For example, facilitators could point 
out that the church's human resources include the membership, choir, 
the usher board, etc.; that tithes and offerings are its financial- resources; 
and that the building and any machinery or equipment could be the material 
resources . 

» 

The church is also-a useful example when you are explaining organizational 
structure. Help participants to recognize the various components of the 
church s management arid hpw it affects church activities and atmosphere. 
Encourage the participants to share experiences and examples'. 

e 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS * * 

Facilitators should then move on to a lecturette on communication skills. 
T^e Management Basics workshop contains a section on communication for at 
least two important reasons: ' * 

1. The development of good communication skills increases opportunities 
for minority women to enter management positions. 

2. Minority women have indicated, in response to the needs assessment 
survey and other workshops, the need to develop good communica- 
tion skills: - • ' 

The following Johari window* is the basis for this lecturette on giving 
and receiving feedback and the concept of self-disclosure: 







Known to Self 


Unknown to Self 


o 

-P to 


A. 




"B~. - - • . 


Known 
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Public Arena 


Blind Spot 
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Others 
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/ 
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x> a 









'The Johari Window: A Model for Soliciting and Giving Feedback," by 
Phillip C. Hanson in The 1973 Annual Handbook for Group Facilit ators 

John E. Jones and J. William Pfeiffer, eds. (San Diego, Calif • 

University Associates, 1973), p. 115. Used with permission. 



Facilitator 



Pane A 



Defined as the Public Arena: This area designates information that is known 
to self and known to others. This information is generally of a nojithreaten 
ing nature (e.g*, "I have on a blue shirt today 11 ). As the level of trust 
of self -disclosure increases, this pane becomes larger (e.g., "I am the 
mother of two so ns 11 ) . ■ 



Pane B 1 

Defined as the Blind Spot: This area designates information that is known 
to others but unknown to self. When a person receives feedback regarding 
the Blind Spot, the Public Arena increases (e.g., "Your slip is hanging"). 



■9 



A. 


Public Arena 


j Blind 

i Spot 
i 


C. 


D. 


/ 



Pane C 

Defined as the Private Area: This area includes - information that is known 
to self 'about self but is not shared with others, unless done so by choice, 
The sharing of private information (self-disclosure) occurs more readily 
as the level of trust toward others increases. This area requires that one 
take risks in sharing personal information (any personal information, opin- 
ions or feelings may be used as an example in this area). 



4 - Pano D 

7~l^ftu^ The information contained in this area" 

can represent latent potentialities, childhood memories and unrecognized 
resources. This area will always exist because people are never totally " 
aware of themselves. Soliciting' and receiving feedback 1 may bring things 

■ in this area %o a level of self-awareness. \ 

The focus of this lecturette should be on giving and receiving feedback 
* as a means o£ reducing the Blind Spots and increasing the Public Arena 
selves. Communication with others becomes clearer if information is shared 
in the form of feedback • 
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Facilitator 



The^ohnson^Jackson window* is a modification of the Johari window: 



Known to 
Dominant 
Group 

Unknown to 
Dominant 
Group 



Known to 



Unknown to 



A. 

Public Arena ' 


B. ^ 
Blind Spot 


C. 

Private Area 


0. 

Unconscious -Area 



The basic theme of the panes is consistent with that of Johari's window. 
However, the issues- of race and sex- are addressed in regard to how minority 
women. perceive themselves and hew others perceive them. 



Pane. A*- Public Arena 

An example of this could be'a Black woman's wearing a red dre^s. This 
knowledge is, of course, known to the minority woman and to other members 
of dominant and minority groups who see her. What may be unknow n" about 
this example are the perceptions and/or- stereotypes of the dominant group 
regarding a minority female's wearing the color red. It is entirely pos- 
sible that .her attire. could provoke a negative reaction and/or negative 



Pane B - Blind Spot 

The Blind Spot may be illustrated by using the same example cited earlier 
regarding someone's slip hanging. However, the perceptions of the dominant 
group regarding a minority female's grooming habits or neatness may be * 
biased by stereotypes and racial prejudice. 



Pane C - Private Area 

t 

Two examples come to mind as illustrations of information known to self 
or known to members of a minority group, but unknown to members of the 
dominant group: 



if 

Designed by Cecilia Johnson, Supervisor, Social Work Training, Iowa 
Department of Social Services; and Stanlie Jackson, Coordinator, Minori 
Women's Project, Drake University. 
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Facilitator 

^ ^3 



1., The traditional New Year's Day meal of chitterlings and black-eyed 
peas 'in the Black community. . 

2. The preparation "Of Capirotada (a type of bread pudding) by Mexican- 

* Americans as a replacement, for meat during, the Lenten season. fc . 

* ■ sr* 

This information may be perceived negatively by members of the dominant 
group. Racial prejudice and stereotypes have traditionally been underlying 
factors in the occurrence of negative feedback from dominant to minority 
groups. The result has been damaging to the identity, and self-esteem of 1 i 
minorities; it has been equally damaging to members of the dominant group^ 



Pane D - Unconscious Area . • * 

This area remains the same. It is assumed in the area of minority/dominant 
^relationships that many interactions are dictated by conscious and uncon- 
scious material. Much of this material is often negated or verified via 
feedback and open communication. The history of negative communication 
and feedback occurring between minorities , and dominant dthers indicates 
a great amount of risk in sharing feelings, opinions and perceptions in 
the form of feedback. Ortfy through^' ncreased awareness on the part of * 
both minorities and the dominant group can minorities take full advantage 
of opportunities in managing others. 

Facilitators should encourage participants to share thoughts, questions and* 
examples regarding both the Johari and the Johnson-Jackson windows. Both 
illustrations* provide good stimulation for participants regarding the issues 
of communication* feedback, interpersonal relationships and working in a 
white, male-dominated work force. * * 



HOMEWORK ' ■ 

Review the participants 1 homework assignments— preparing a 2-minute speech 
and reading tlje information on feedback— as described in the workshop 
outline. 




O n 
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- PRE-WORKSHOP QUESTIONNAIRE 
please complete the. following questionnaire. l 



"NAME 



DATE 



; -^ADDRES£ 



:zip_code~ 



HONE RHONE 



WORK PHONE 



never-marriea; 
. * irarried' 

* w r . separated^ 



divorced^ 
widowsd" 



WHERE ARE YOU PRESENTLY EMPLOYED^ 
WHATS IS YOUR "WORK?. ' ; 



EDU(:Atl6NAL LEVEi: -ATTAINEb Xcheck one): high school > 2 -vear' college 

.■or -ceirtifJcat e - :.; 4 -year col l eg e" Master 7 ? P h . p . 

•^^j^^^^'^^E^ERSONi SOCIETY (e'.g.i "MUCH -LIKE A 

PERSON, WITH jA HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION") IN ; THE FOLLOWING AREAS : 



Low 

T 



Average 

' 3 " : 



1 1. Verbal ability: 
; 2. Math ability: 

3. -Artist ic J ta lent: < . 
. 4. Organizational, abil ity: 
' 5\ Writing- ability: 

6. Athletic : ability: 




\ 



WHAT KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE DO YOU HAVE, DIFFERENT FROM THOSE OF THE AVERAGE PERSON? 



* 19. 



WHAT HAVE YOU, MADE A THOROUGH ATTEMPT AT- DOING v ONLY TO DISCOVER YOU'RE 



NOT GOOD AT IT? 



HOW DID YOU FIND OUT ABOUT THIS WORKSHOP? 



Please write a personal statement expressing why you want to take this work- 
shop. Rlease include in your statement where you feel you are now and how 
you think the se]f-ass>ssment and training will be helpful to you. 



— • OVERVIEW: MANAGEMENT 1 

Hyman + beings work together ijn* groups, such as Organizations, companies, 
industries, institutions, agencies and bureaus. All groups have leaders-- 
either assigned^ natural . Leaders -are called managers (especially in 
business and industry) and they are what makes a group move ahead 



IS 3 ^? +? rgan " ffleaaership, direction and. decision making in 

2rJ?SJi rS'iS* 10 ?" J- 15 als °" .coordination of the human resources, • 
materials, methods and machines needed tq reach a stated objective. 

S&tttS u f u the mana 9 er is t0 maximize resources, both material and human, 
with wmch he or she works. It is also to create a climate for a group's • 
resources-to grow in value and use. • 

skills- iShment ° f \ these tasks squires the manager to possess the following 

Communication skills " 
Decision-making skills 
The ability to work with people 



GENERAL CATEGORIES. OF MANAGEMENT 



I 

,1 



Top Management refers to activities concerned with policies, objectives and 
SJSil? ]' neS °! COntr ?l for an entire organization'. Tbp management pro- 
vides policy and communicates to middle management about long-ranqe plans 
targets, budt,<its and new directions. Sometimes top managers are" referred' 

XO 3S * 



Administrators (especially in national or local public services) 
Executives (especially in corporations) 

These terms are often used interchangeably; thus, their meanings have become 
unclear. All top managers, however,, are involved with decision making and! 
policy formulation. 1 3 

Middle' Management consists of group leaders responsible for carrying out 
and. implementing top-management decisions. They interpret policies and 
^agreaoge,goals arid convert them into instructions. This is the framework 
followed -by. line supervisors. They have- executive responsibility for plan- 
r\i ng* organizing-, budgeting and authorizing materials, equipment, personnel 
or other resources as needed. f • 



1 - * 

/S e R v te f F u Drucker ' Management: Tasks, Responsibilities. Pr actices 
(New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 19/4) Also see irene Place and 

^Syl^a^P-luffmery -Women-in-Management (Skokie, Illinois: VGM Career 
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Supervisory Management has the main responsibility to get production . To 
do this, they act as a communication link between production workers and 
middle management. Their role is similar to that of a teacher. They make 
sure workers know what is expected~of them, that they have. the necessary 
tools for their work, and. that they know how to use them. They also keep 
work schedules, train replacements, counsel and motivate workers, and try 
to maintain a happy Wprking environment for the production group. 

Line Supervisors usually come up through the ranks; therefore, they are 
more production oriented than planning, organizing or controlling oriented. 
Usually, line supervisors understand the environment and point of view of 
production workers better than they do the language, activities and point 
cf view of management. (Lots of women are in this position.) 
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MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES* 



-:U .Organizing;, . • _ * _ . 

• -settirig objectives 

L identifying functiAns... v , r 

-deyelbpirig Individuals^ ^ • ! * 
fdelegating .duties. 

. -ensuring accountability • ' . 

:2; "Planning ~ . — ' - 

^planning a course of action that leads to' a future goal 

3: ^Controlling:- - .. . . 

■ -clear cqpunicatiqh: chan 
. t*autno'r*ity • \ 

' -means of me^suririg progress 

*• 4. directing •• 

5 '.. 'Staff i.ng 

6.. ;Mo^fvatihg/ ' " . 

''keyCprocesses ; that, all ^managers must have a good grasp of might include 
sujch items, as: the,^ . • - . 

1;. Hayi ngV the Vabil.i.ty to develop goal s. and objectives . 

2. BeTncf-'aBje' ttt-toftY<N; pTah-idninipieinent their goals; interrelating 
their goals with [those: of Mothers V " : , ' ." ' . 

3. Being- capable of , effective, communications, especially with people, 
but also in written and formal presentations. 

4. Being; able to resolve or balance conflicts among work, interests 
and people.. 

5. Being good at problem solving in all its phases, with work processed 
on; people problems. 

6. Making-balanced decisions— making them carefully, weighing the impor- 
tant elements and .generally -using good judgment. 

7. Being able tp-determine priorities with flexibility ^ to change them 
as needed, and to stick with them when necessary. 



Adapted, from Irene Place .and Sylvia Plummer, Women in Management (Skokie, 
Illinois: VGM Career Horizons, 1980) and Breakthrough: Women into 
Management by 'Rosalind Loring and Theodora Well si © 1972 by Rosalind 
Loring and Theodora Weils, Reprinted by permission of Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold Company, New York. 1 



Managerial Climate* - 

r 

Rationale: It is important to understand patterns of organizational climate, 
these underlying philosophies affect company policies, attitudes, behaviors, 
opportunities for change and advancement possibilities. Understanding the 
managerial climate is particularly important for women as they move both 
individually and collectively through' the organizationaT structure. Knowing 
the organizational climate in which one is. working can assist one in pre- 
dieting Where difficulties will occur, where maneuverability is possible 
and the kinds of opportunity that women will have to advance in management. 

OrgahizatTonaT Climates 

l v Exploitative: Makes maximum use of people, with minimum concern for 
thelr^aeeds^ - \ 

* ■ ** « ■ 

2. ' Paternalistic : Ensures that the top person ("like father) knows what's 

good for people and keeps the prerogative to decide. / 

3. Consultative : Occurs when people* both men and women, are encouraged to 
contribute and tq b^ taken seriously, Decision making is centrally held, 
but consideration is given to the experiepce and expertise of those 

4. Egalitarian: * Means each according to his or her abilities in organiza- 
tional processes. Both men and women have more impact; through using 
their competence and creiativity and: through participating in decision 
making* which is diffused thnoughout.the organization. This climate 

* is mbre coordinated than controlled at the /top. , " \, 

Organizational -climate concepts can also be applied to departments or smaller 
operating groups* An egalitarian manager may, when possible, be a "buffer" 
between her subordinates and her .bosses: It is also possible for authori- 
tarian persons ttisbe managing in. an egalitarian organization. 



From Breakthrough: Women into Management by Rosalind Loring a^nd Theodora 
Wells. © >972 by .Rosalind Loring and Theodora Wells. Reprinted by 
permission of Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, New York. 



McGregor '.s Theory- X and Y* - 

-Rationale: As managers begin to understand why people work, the right 
environment can be set for maximum productivity. It is also important to 
develop a. personal leadership style from the information, insights and 
beliefs held about people. What is believed about people will affect the 
attitude toward other people. 

McGregor believes'that the manager's behavior is influenced by his or her 
basic beliefs and assumptions about people. These beliefs are represented 
by two polarities: 



Theory X_ 



ineofy t 



People dislike work. 

People, must be coerced, con- 
trolled, threatened and 
punished. 

People prefer tc be directed; 
they want security above all 
else. 



People expend effort naturally 
at work as, well as. at play. 

People exercise self-di recti on 
and self -control toward objec- 
tives to which they 1 re committed. 

People commit themselves to ob- 
jectives for inner rewards and 
-self-esteem. 

People seek responsibility!. 

People use. imagination, ingenu- 
ity and creativity. 



The somewhat negative Lahaviof of the Theory X belief produces a tense, 
restrictive, controlled, "cover your tracks 1 ' atmosphere. The Theory Y 
belief creates openness, a willingness to work together and to try new 
ideas, and often assists employees to develop unknown resources. 



*From The Human Side of Enterprise by Douglas McGregor. Copright © 1960. 
Usejd with the permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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See !, the Johari Window: ;A Model for Soliciting and Giving Feedback," by 
Phi;llipVC> JHahspn in The 1973 Annu a l Handbook for Group Facilitators , 
Jqhn£> Jones .and J. William Pfeiffer, ed^, (Sari Diego, Calif. : University 
cAsstfqlal^V 1973). ' Used with permission. 
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FEEDBACK* 



Feedoack is one' tool for understanding ourselves and gaps in our communica- * 
tion with others. Getting feedback is one way to learn more about our impact 
on other/people: what they perceive us to say or do and how this affect* 
them. It is thus an essential part of personal development. Sometime- we 
assume; we know about how others see. us, but our assumptions may be incorrect 
Women in organizations indicate that they have to be particularly active in 
seeking feedback from peers and .managers, because too often they are given 
general comments like .''You-'re doing fine" that neither indicate exactly 
where they stand nor identify directions for improvement. Sometimes the 
vague back pat by a manager masks the manager 's^own inability to tell the * 
woman honestly how she is doing. and how she is seen. In a number of organiza- 
tions in whjch women are breaking .through" into previously all-male areas, 
they are encountering subtle resistances so that" often they are the last 
to know, unless they actively seek feedback from other; ; One woman who 
assumed her manager 's- friendl-ihess, meant she was "doing just fine" was fired 
upon returning from a vacation- and only then learned that she had 'been the 
subject of considerable discussion at management meetings. The lack of feed- 
backv ; ;gave her lib hint -of -the impending firing and no opportunity to learn, 
change, or improve her performance; withholding feedback' can thus be one - 
way that system-: can hold women back. For all of these reasons., it is impor- 
tant that we he comfortable with actively taking initiative "in" seeking feedback 

1. We need to know what, good feedback is and how to help those ar:,und us 
give it to us. We can become receptive to feedback and skilled in 
evaluating and using the feedback we .do receive. 

2. Giving feedback is likewise important because it is an essential part 
of communications, for it permits the others to discover both strengths 
and weaknesses and it helps .all parties in a relationship to adjust to 
one another and to improve their understanding. 

Feedback includes skills -in both confronting and supporting . Confrontation 
involves directly pointing out to another person a discrepancy in his or her 
behavior: between stated intentions and actual behavior, between promises 
and performance, or between expectations and output. It involves the abil- 
ity to be aware of lack of fit between words and actions, situations and , 
appropriate behavior, performance. objectives and actual performance. The 
little boy in the children's story who pointed out that, the emperor had 
no clothes on was very effectively confronting a group of people with their 
own blind spots or willingness to be fooled. "People as we.ll as whole systems 
may be confronted with the.myths by "which they are operating. But confronta- 
tion is only one-half of the coin; without supportive behavior it can be a 
dangerous strategy. 



*Reproduced by special permission from NTL Institute for- Appl-ied-Beha\ri oral- 
Science, "Feedback," from NTL Women and Management Lab. Arlington, Virginia, 
February 1975. - • 



Support involves taking the needs and situation of the other into account, 
pointing out the good as well as the bad, choosing to confront at ttiat time 
when the other is ready to hear the message . Support does not mean that we 
hide our perceptions or let the people continue to believe that the emperor 
is clothed because that will keep them happy; it does mean calibrating the 
message to the ears of the receiver. It also means leaving people with some- 
thing on which to build,«st>mething positive, and demonstrating genuine concern 
for the effects of the feedback. Women have traditionally been socialized 
to give support alone, without confrontation, but botih skills are critical • 
Some men who voice. concerns about working for or with women are afraid that 
women managers will be too gentle and not confronting enough, that they will 
not be critical and-therefore not provide others with feedback that will aid 
their growth^ On the other hand, some men also say that they are afraid 
that women ift power will only confront and not support, as a way of "paying • 
men back." Learning to give good feedback can be absolutely essential for 
women in management positions. 

Characteristics of helpful feedback : 

1* It is descriptive rather than evaluative. Describing one's own reaction 

leaves the other individual free to use it or not use it as he or she 
- sees /it. Avoiding evaluative language reduces the ne^d for the other * 
* to act defensively. 



2. Itiis specific rather than general. Specific items of behav.yfr are in- 
cluded Yather tljan general labels or judgments. The more actual incidents 
or bits behavior that -can be described, the more useful the feedback. 

3. It takes into account the needs of the receiver . Feedback can be destruc- 
tive when it serves only our needs and fails to consider the needs of 

the person on the receiving end. ^ , 

4. It is directed toward behavior the receiver can control. It is very 
frustrating to be told about something over which we have no control. 

5. It is solicited rather than'imposed. Feedback is more'useful when the 
♦receiver has himself \or herself -formulated the questions or issues 
around which he or sh\wants feedback, or has "agreed that this is the 
time and place in whichxthe receiver wants feedback. Effective managers 
often define in conjunction with their employees the issues for which 
feedback is desirable. \ 



6. It is well-timed . In general ,\feedback is most useful at the earliest 
opportunity after the behavior dr^ event toward which it is aimed. (Of 
course, tinfing also takes into account the needs of the receiver, his 
or her readiness to hear it, etc.)\But stale feedback is sometimes 
worse than no feedback at all, because past history cannot be undone; 
only if past behavior and events have relevance to present behavior or 
l^present feelings should they be dredged up as a source for feedback. 



7. It is checked to ensure clear communication\ The receiver is asked~if " 
he or she understood the message, perhaps is asked to indicate what he 
or she heard and if this understanding corresponds to what the giver of 
feedback had in mind. * \ 






\ 
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8. Other sour ces of data are taken into account, to learn about the degree 
to which the feedback, is shared by others or represents only one person's 

.biases. If_the feedback is given in a group, both the giver and receiver 
can check out what other people saw and felt... If feedback is given in a 
one-to-one situation, a third party may be asked to be present; this 
occurs routinely in performance. appraisals in many companies. 

9. The giver of feedback is aware of his or her own values and emotional 
states and how these might be affecting his or her reactions to the 
other. 

Getting good feedback can make use of the^ame guidelines:- 

i. Asking for description rather than evaluation: "What did I do that made 
you feei that way?" "What did you see that' made you feel I was ?" 
"How did that make you feel when I ?" v > 



. 2. Asking for the specifics, the details of what the_other saw-or-heard 7 
Probing for more specific information. 

3. Letting the other person know of, our needs. Checking out what needs of 
the giver of feedback are in operation in this situation. Indicating 
how the feedback is making us feel, whether we can continue or "need to 
stop, what other kinds of information would be helpful. 

* 4. Indicating what the limits of our control might be, what aspects of 
situations we have no control over. 

5. Helping to shape the issues for which we' want feedback or can accept 
feedback. 

6. If feedback is not forthcoming after important events or behavioral risks 
for which we want feedback, routinely to seek it ourselves to ensure its ' 

, timeliness. 

7. Checking with the giver of feedback to make sure we understand the mes- 
sage, that what we hear is what she or he intended. 

8. Asking others for their impressions, in order to check the feedback with 
other sources of data: "Is this one person's impression, or do others 
see me the same way?" These additional data can help us to decide whether 
we want to do anything about the feedback, whether change is indicated. 

It is- also a way of putting the feedback in perspective, to see it as 

part of a larger picture, and thus to decrease our emotional vulnerability 
to every small piece of feedback. 

9. Being aware^bf how the other person's values and emotional states may 

t be shaping his or her feedback, and thus making a judgment about how to 
• us e 'the fe edback and hov much of it to assimilate. 

Sometimes the giver of feedback perceives himself /herself to be taking a 
grave risk, with unknown consequences, particularly if the feedback is negative 



or confroritative. Ironically, sometimes the giver needs reassurance more 
than the receiver. of a negative message. Women, are often trapped in these 
binds, on both ends of the feedback situation: 

— on the receiving end, when men hold back their feedback for fear that the 
woman will "fall apart" o^ from discomfort with the greater readiness 
with which some Hpmen show their feelings; these men need to be shown that 
the woman really does desire feedback and is ready to hear it v even if 
•it is difficult, and is ready to aid in making it helpful. Sometime? a 
woman may have to ask many times for feedback before people around her 
will believe she really wants it or will feel comfortable enough to give 
it. (Men in organizations at the present time seem more likely to want 

to protect women from tough messages than to deliver them,) 

, » • 

~ on the giving end, when some women apologize for having negative feelings, 
indicate their own discomfort at "criticizing" or "confronting" another* 
and subtly indicate that they want to be sure they 1 !! still be love£ 
" after delivering a difficult message-* This, however, defltects the re- * 
.ceiver's attention from the feedbatk he orrshe is receiving, from the x 
,real 'learning that could be occurring, and concentrates it on the giver. 
One consequence might be that the receiver will be unlikely to seek feed- 
back from the giver again, A more effective set of behaviors involves 
learning to give feedback uriapologetically and to remind ourselves that 
the other person may be unlikely to "love" us for it at the moment. 
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. . SESSION II: COMMUNICATION SKILLS (continued) 

. . * \ 

FEEDBACK . 

Part of the homework assignment from the first session was to read the in- 
formation on feedback. At the beginning of Session II, the facilitators . 
should spend about 15 to ? 20 minutes summarizing this information, making 
sure that participants thoroughly understand the concepts of confrontation 
skills and supportive behavior ana how 'they are interrelated. 

Facilitators should: also present the concept of feedback in the context of 
the. two. windows (Johari and Johnson-Jackson) discussed in Session I. . One* 
facilitator might receive some feedback from the other facilitator (e.g., 
Your slip is hahging"), indicating that this knowledge could originally be 
placed i^ the box marked Blind: Spot, 'i.e.* known to others, unknown to self . 
xHowever, because of the f eedba^p^cess ,' this knowledge can now, be placed 
in the box marked' Public ArenaTXeTrknown-to-others ; known to self. 



At thit point, facilitators may also want to explain how fe^dbacTenlarges 
our areas of relationships and provides information that will continue 
personal growth. Facilitators can- discuss the idea, that the feedback" tod! 
is also a tool that can increase self-esteeii. 

♦ * 

Participants, should then be asked to think about what they have read and<what 
has been discussed. Allow 5 to 10 minutes for, questions or dfscussions. 

SPEECHES " v ~* ' - • 

-Participants- were also given the homework assignment of writing a 2-minute 
speech on their organizations. The rest of the session should be devoted 
to these speeches. At this time, the feedback information. will also be used. 
) . .. , ' - ' v 

Facilitators should have .on hand one envelope for each participant with hsr 
name, typed on it. Facilitators should alsoJiave plenty of small slips of 
paper (about 3" x 5"). ^ * 

While each person gives her 2-mihute speech, the other participants should 
listen and watch carefully so that they can provide her with feedback. " * 

< 

At the conclusion^ each speech, the participants should write the speaker's 
name at the top-of the small slip of paper. Uhder that* they should write 
downM:heir feelings about.the speaker's speech. 



v 



Speaker's Name 
Comments 
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Commeigs should begin with the word I (*7 thinl/..., 1 ' "I feel...," "I en- 
joyeci.\..," etc,). They should bo po?itive and/or constructive (e.g.* "I 
feel you really spent a loVof time preparing your speech, 11 "I think your 
speech, would be more effective if ypu could'develop better eye contact 11 ). 

On the back of the slip of paper, the participant should write her name and 
fold the slip so that the comments are covered but the. speaker's name can be 
seen. 



\ 



Speaker's ffeme 
Comments 



Participant's Name 




The facilitator should collect these feedback si i ids after each speech and . 
should place them (unread) in the speaker's envelope. At the completion of 
all speeches* the facilitator should give each person her own envelope, ex-, 
plaining that each person can do whatever she pleases with tlie feedback- 
she -can read it; she can us4 the information or ignore the information; or, 
if she pleases, she can discard the slips without reading theri. Facilitators 
should explain that this may be decided at home alone and that neither com- 
ments nor what was done with the comments will be discussed again. V ' 

There are at least four important purposes for doing this exercise. First, 
managers are often required to 'give oral\ reports. in staf¥ meeting^ or to give 
speeches; thus, the initial purpose of this exercise is to provide* partici- 
pants with an opportunity to prepare and deliver a short speech in a supportive 
environment. Second, preparing the speech requires participants to do a little 
research about their organizations; they begin to become aware of the positions 
and numbers of women and minorities within their organization.^ Third, this 
ekercise gives the participant opportunities both to proyide 'feedback and to 
receive feedback in a supportive setting. Finally, the exercise provides 
information about other organizations that participants 'might be unfamiliar 
with. „ - * 



HOMEWORK . 

Ask participants to read "Overview: Decision Making' 1 and to complete the 
assignment sheet on decision-making awareness. 
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.; \ > ■ OVERVIEW: pECISI'ON MAKING* 

Decision is the; act of a person .in choosing, selecting or deciding among' .- 
Sc^ev^ir^ss1b1;l1t.lesi.. When a person takes ^.r chooses a specific action, 
She or he is required to make a commitiient ^ personal resources that cannot 
be- replaced. (Examples of these resources could be time, money, style of 
life> and strongly held beliefs.) Decisions can be painful , pleasant, or 
anxiety producing, or theymight. relieve a trbubl ing situation. "' ' 

•- .-'.;:•* ' '• ' • .*' "• • - • ■ ' "*"'■" a v 

Decision Making? does all of the following: . 

• ■ " " .*:...„ . \ . 

, 1 , Helps you tb; focus qn>.what- is really important to you .. 

, .' 2. <$ft^eack'ypu; how .tp/.eWuate^nci .use- information- Tn making 

- jyoiir decision; - " , ' ' .' ." - . 



^'K..prp>i|e: you ["with; some techniques by which you can identify 
^%TOlb^n^4l'terHa\iv§s'..'- V - 



'. 4. Ca'^ 

• . - . .-''*« " * ..- .». ^ . • . »« . 

• .5> Can give*, you^'mdrexdhtrbi' 4>Ver-«your life. 

lleaining to decide effectively can lead your life more effectively. 



! 



/ •• • 



Reprinted with permission from How to Decide: A Guide for Women by Nellie 
Tumi In Scholz, Judith Sosebee Prince,, and Gordon Peter Miller. Copyright 
©1975 /by College .Entrance Examination Board, New York.. 



(ASSIGNMENT ' 

tv Try ^ decfsidn-iiiaking activities / 

2, in the: space b 

3? Try to include oni5 decision from each; pf/ the following areas: 



Working hours 



ic> cb^ 



- of 



: id i cbhcernfhg f u^ure-dr (that <pf others^ 
4;. 'Selecjt.^^r/^r^gnre of your ;dec:1sjons- f that A ypu would be wilting to share. 



IV 



if'di \be1 Vfil/llhg: to rhare : 



# 



2. 



1 

3. 



4 L . 
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;/ - .\ , , SESSION lii:. DECISIONMAKING % 

Minn ionjoe " : tk ^MSion? overview : • • ' ■ •. v » 

t^ fS'r#t of this; session i ( sv different from the formats of the first' two 
s fi?»t^r»sv. Session in is, >prjfiiteri1y- devoted to, a: lecturette that provides 
infprmatjioii- about .-^ie^djec'ls^ b:h>mail£l /process fc There are ra few very 
short; exercise^ tectut- 
? ette> ;• ,i • -.' " - :•_ - , ■ •; - ^ - - .... - ... . 

The i^ Marty Prentice. "Ah 

££jW.4$$ P^Pf esspr of MMqgml i n the: Coll ege of Business Admini strati on , - 
Drake/ University * ;Dr. PriWtiice Isolds a B.S. degree- in psychology; and sociology 
W ^Wfshingtbn ^Uri i vers i ty> ^ ^iriast ier*^ degree in educational ;admihist, atioh *' 
frw-'^ifornlirSJate CpHeg^ and a, ph.b. in curricula 
tional desfg^ Dr., Prehti w has: spent, t a f major 

R?rJt1o.Q of her^'prpfes^io^ ih/in^ructional^design.-'prbject 
: "N$g^nt. and; .public relations . She i was the recipient of a small 'grant <f Tom . 
M^^''?*^ ;E<iui ty Act •Program to eo'ndjJct * project enti tl ed 

for 1979780.; She. has .served on a, number 
of. state '-.alrid>reg i|$nfii; 'Comml't.tee's ■ ,and> published in the' aria of Instruct ibhal 
Hdev'elopment./;., . . 1-'. ' "\ ' ^ ' * • ' y ' 

?l"?Wti^fs- shbuld; begin the session by \asMh5 if partici pants have any 
questiohs^pr thoughts ^^they would Tike to sh|re 'frdni vtfie two previous sessions. 
Try to devote 5 to "1.0 winUtes. to thf s discuyton.ind; review. [ Explain; the r 
session fo^^t4-panJf1cjpa^s and: make; su^e theyVafe in bbmfortable Tisten- 
lOg^ppsitipns'i. fell. thipftp ^ 

Begto^by'^skin"^", part'i ci'pant* to .reter td their notebook materials, on decision 
making and to folTpw aTpng as you ; lecture; Brief Ty reiterate the definition 
Of a decision: the act , of a person .in-.cfidosihg'i, .selecting^ of deciding among 
several ipbssi bilities . ; ~ . V ;~ .; . , , 

Then briefly explain the two optional approaches to decision making as a 
process (see participant materials):, as follows: • 

. ... 1 . HeTter-skel ter decision making 

The, sh^gun-apprbach/tt characterized as a spur-of- 

' the- moment, jdata-1 ess, ; and emotionrladen decision-making process. 
(It -is' not characterized as a thoughtful process.) 

.2. REAL de'cisiort making 

A rational, thoughtful approach to the decision-making process. The 
.first letter of each of the four main characteristics coincides with 
the" letters in the word REAL. 
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as, Responsibility 

> 

this characteristic requires each individual to ask herself the 
Question, "Who am I responsible to wHen- I make a decision?" 
(herself \ her boss, her job, her spouse, her friends, etc.). 

b. Emotionalism or emotionality 

Each decision must have a. sense of caring. We must care about 
this decision after determining whom we are responsible_to. — 

c. Authenticity^" 

Individuals must be "authentic," or true to themselves, when 
they are making a decision. This means that we must be aware 
' of who we are. ancl what^we value.,.. 

d. Logic; . * " " | 
This characteristic requires that our decisions be rational. 

L / "V'' . > 

^-Here, facilitators might also mention that every decision occurs at a point 
in,i#e arid then becomes a part of the next decision-making process or cycle. 

To .intjrqiSuce ^theory, explain that the decisiohrmakjhg, process can be similar 
to "p et hunch, " as in the helter-skelter it can be an inter- 

rel aited hypothesis as. in the REAL approach . >If it is an interrelated 
hypothesis,; tiien it can [ describe, explain, predict, and guide action. 

. . ■ * \ ' . \ 
Next, explain the chart that lists the four elements of decision making. 

ileritiori'that these elements have nothing to do with the actual decision itself. 

]. Decision makers. 

Who makes the decisions? Again, emphasize the need for each individ- 
ual to know herself. £sk each participant to begin thinking about 
her personal values, personality, perceptions and experiences. 

'2. Decision structures j 

.Where. are these decisions being made? Are we making them individually, 
in a group or in an organization? 

3. Decision process 

Can be rational or nonrational; "an affair of the mind," Here 
the facijlitator can digress for a few minutes to the chart that 

depicts "ap ; affajr_qf the mind," using the following as a basis 

for the lecturette. (Or facilitators can state that they will 
return to this concept once they have covered all four elements 
of decision making.) ^ 

— There are three components to "an affair of the mind": 



Cognition 

The .process of discovering, rediscovering and recognizing things. 
b .;, production • 1 

The mental use of information: / 

10" Divergent thinking: brainstorming, unexpected, creative 
" ' decision making. 

\. 

__„„.._ — ?) Convergent thinking:^ expected, specific short answers. 

Exercise: Ask.parttci pants the quickest Way to get from one point 
'imyour city or tqvm to\the next; .Spend about onemifiute brain- 
storming this; question.; rite. the.-ansVtefcs;;p%*the • chai kboard 1' 
Ask participants. vff JHis" .is ah example of divergent or convergent 
thinking; Why?;' ' . . : . *'./""' 

Exercise': iMakerbelleve that you are going to give each partici- 
pant "5500; ;Ask each =pap$icipaht.. to take 30 seconds to list -three 
waysshe^ Then ask partici- 

ipaptsi tq- share their 1 ists-orally (Wri te *Hem oh the chalkboard) . 
^.M^Ffi # Rants, .tp .deternri he:<'wh1 cfr-answers - cbul ttrbeVcl assi fled 
asi divergent thinking and which as: convergent thinking and why . 
I ■ ■ ■ • _ • . ~ ' ' " \, 

c>. Evaliiatibn, • \ ' - 

The determination ,bf the' suitability, adequacy or appropriateness 
< of the. things %--have..dis'c6vefefl(> and-, recognized. (For example, 
if you were asked what you thought was thej'best hol iday of the 
year, i y^p.S:r1terJa.:-fbf *eyiluSt16n would include such things 
as your upbringing, your family life and your Values. Thus, 
individual answers to this question could easily vary.) 

.'4. Decision (itself) » 

Present; the, last of the four elements of decision-making- by explain- 
ing that a decision can be routine, creative, negotiated, repetitive 
t,. or nonrecurring. ' 

It is appropriate at this point for the facilitator to discuss the concept 
of pitfalls to avoid or mistakes to avoid. Begin by mentioning that one of 
the problems that seem to plague the decision-making process is that somehow, 
if we make a decision, it .might turn out to be a terrible mistake. 

This is what is meant by "pitfalls to avoid" or "mistakes to avoid." Some- 
times: people seem to feel that everything depends on one decision, and if 
a mistake is made, dire con'sequences will. result. This feeling makes some 
people very hesitant about decision making, and some peopTe actually refu^ 
to :make. any decision at all. 
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'Understand why pitfalls, or rrn stakes could occur can be very 

helpful in: Overcoming these f ears'; If .participants can first think about 
anti;ther^ following guideTines, tfiey will be taking the first 

steps jtpward^ the possibility of making fateful rii stakes. 

Mistakes occur when: \ y ; 

t ' i 

-» We /act; without knowing what our alternatives are. 
'We fail: to attempt td^ what the possible 

.outcomes ;of decjsibns m \ 
We overestimated the importance of certain information. 

We SRend> lots of time :cpll ecti ng i rfel evant w data , 
We make the; t proces 

Wd procrastinate and make no decision at all . 

Move on to the , :riext set of charts in the ^participant ^ Do not spend 

much* time oh;- the- "Interdiscip ^ FrOTewbrk ,, '-cliai^YHentioh/'brief ly that 
this is justtficati^^ 2 weeks op dec;i>i>nVmaking during the 

Workshop, the chart ; /indicates that the decisionrmakind process can be found 
in almp^ If participants are ihtefe^tecl: in pursuing, this 

topic further,, suggest: that thev read the bbolc Managerial^ DecisionrMaking 
f P r ocess^ by E.; Fra ri fcfHa rJr i son . ' . / 

Go -on to th% "Rsychplbgy o ; f Decision Making" charts This )chart attempts to 
define ve^^^ the psychological characteristics of decision 



Explain that there are several questions that about 
'ourselves i n order for ;us ? to: be gpp d* feci s i on ma kers>. ^ 

,1.. Dp We kpow pur selves, well?/ Do we :know others (co-workWs, spouse, 
families,, etcv) well? What makes us and others v tick? Wow do we 
respond to things? Canswe predict HoW others will respond to things? 
*•! ... • _ \ 

2. What is our risk-taking quotient? 

Some people accept risk taking very easily, while others aVoid risk 
. taking as much as possible. Which, tategor^ do we fall into? 

Research indicates that many men find risk taking to be both\chal 
lenging and exciting ;:: many women, 6n the other hand, find it V 
frightehiiig or scary and shy aWay from it. (While little infop^- 
tiorr is available, it might be interesting to research the question 
of minority response ta risk taking;) \ 

Be sure to emphasize the fact that the research does not^ suggest \ 
that these characteristics are innate. Men and women are not born 
with these characteristics; instead, they are socialized into these 
roles. This means, that, with work, this behavior can be modified. 

3. Do we need to have things spelled out Tpr us^-must everything be 
specific and concise—or can we tolerate uncertainty or ambiguity? 
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Some people rised to have everything specifically spelled out for 
.. - them, while whers-ire':- 1 ess •concerned' a&out detail s . 

For examples ^ 

always Interest^ ngVto note studerit;ir,es^nses to an assignment.. If, 

for example^ students arei assign^ term paper, some 

.have very 1i_t'tl£ problem -golhgi Tight: to\*ferkv Other students, how- 
ever* need ^ / 

'3hpuid:vthe -paper ;W;typedf Should it be; s ingler, or double- or 1 
triple- spaced?^ Hpw :ira page? r Does the 

paper need to include footnotes? Should footnotes 'be at the bottom 
of thiB;lpage;-'or ^n^we-^se- endnotes? 5 HbW^rhany; inches from the botr 
toin of the pag£' should \we:pTaci|va: footnote? Should, there be a cover 
page? What should go on page? Can.you coiint the cover 

sheet -as ;page 1? Arid so forth. \ ^ 

There are some areas i rii whi c h uncert*^ be / 

tolerated;, Foh example^ when: flying: ^n * ai rpl ane, AhV;p11ot -heeds* 
to be certain of the exact landing, procedure t Uhder all circumstances. 

ITiese^an^les^afe ones found Ito be useful ih field testing; however* 
facilitaitbrs^may wish to substitute btheir examples , 

. / 

4. Finally, ; we also need to be concerned with defining values and ethics* 
and the differences between^ the twb ? * > . 

' * ' " 

Values are personal arid address the question of what is important 

to the individual;. • * 

Ethics encompass the field of philosophy and seek to place a judg- 
ment on something. Organizations or groups have ethics that they* 
are supposed ;to be committed to as an organization or group. It 
is possible for an .individual to hold values that may^ differ from 
her or his organization's ethics . 

Move on to the chart on categories of decision and discuss the two categories 
as follows: 

1. Category I decisions * v 

Explain that these decisions are classified as p routine, programmable 
and negotiated. A definite criterion exists for the structure of 
this category of decision and is proceduralized/and thus predictable. 
The strategy for making this type of decision is to rely upon 
% already-developed rules and principles, uniform processing and 

computational techniques.' , / 

. 2. Category II decisions 

These decisions are classified as unique, creative and inspirational. 
The structure of this category is based on unknown criteria; thus, 
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it is unstructured and elusive. The strategy for making this kind 
of decision is reliance upon judgment and intuition, individual 
processing, and problem-solving techniques.! 
"'*',' / - . 

Ask participants to look at the classifying activity on the following page, of 
their notebooks. Using the information from the categories of decision, ask 
participants, to determine and mark which decisions are routine and which are 
creative and to be prepared to explain why. Then ask participant^ select 
those .decisions which ^they are willing to share from their homework assign- 
ment (Session II) .and to determine whether the decisions are routine or 
creative. Discuss the responses, making sure that the participants are clear 
on the differences between the two categories. 

Next, refer to the "Levels of Complexity" chart. Explain that decision making 
can be divided into three basic levels of complexity: 

1- Yes/no - ' 

These are decisions that require only a simple yes or no response 
(e.g., "Are you going to the movies this evening?" "Do you want 
hot .dogs for dinner?" "Will you answer the phones for me while I 
take a 5-minute break?"). - 

2. More complex decisions 

As its name implies, this level is a bit more complex, because We are 
required to think about what will occur if we say yes or no to a prob- 
lem. (For example, "Should I get up at 5:30 each morning?" If I 
respond yes, it could be because I can have a good, hot breakfast, do 
my exercises and get some of my housework done. If I respond no, it 
could be because I would rather sleep longer than accomplish all the 
tasks described in my yes response.) 

Another example of this second level of decision making is task deci- 
sions. Turn to the page on task decisions and quickly discuss the 
elements involved. Task decisions occur when someone requests help 
and we're faced with responding to the request. It is necessary for 
us to know what we are being asked to do, the procedures required to 
do the task and what part of the procedure is creating the problem." . 
We must also know the procedure to complete the task and be able to 
explain it, step by step. 

/ **, 

Exercise— After explaining task decisions, ask participants to help 
you figure out how to put your, coat on. (Rules: Pretend you have' 
never done this task before. Do not allow participants to touch you 
or the coat. Follow participants' instructions exactly, but in an 
unusual manner. For example, if you are told to put your hand in 
the sleeve, put your hand in the* bottom of the sleeve rather than 
through the top.) This exercise is designed to reiterate the 
elements involved in explaining a tasx decision. 



See The Managerial Decision-Making Process , 2/e, by E. Frank Harrison, p. 14. 
Copyright © 1981, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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3;;- Complex decisions 

... tfijl^e ia^erf iye .parts to, a complex decision-, which are described 
in-the following section;-. 



COMPONENtiS QF THE COMPLEX DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 
■ -il> Identify the problem' 



Exactly :>rhar 3 snthe pr*qbl em? 
What are^your resources? 
What' I your constraints? 
What are your . values? ^ ^ 
What y if safiy;, ethics v are- involved? 



2\ Search 



What are ;ypur alternatives? 

List them. : 

.3. Choose- "S^ ... 

.. Look at your'Tist of alternatives.. 

Ask yourself -two questions about each, alternative on your list: 

Is it desirable? ' - 

. ' is it feasible? . 

Choose the alternative that is the most desirable and -the most feasible 

4. Act , 

• After choosing the alternative that is the most desirable and-the- 
most feasible, then act on it-r6r do the action required. * \ 

5. Evaluate (feedback) t 

Ask yourself— did it work? Why or why not? 

Then "feed" €his information "back" up to A (identify the problem) 
*so that you will have some criteria to use when you need to 

• - make the same or a similar decision again. 

After explaining this process for complex decision making, give an example, 
using all five parts. You are, of course, free to develop your own example, 
or you can use the following: 

Example: * / 

1. Identify the problem 1 

What should I have for dinner tonight? 
What are my resources? 
. refrigerator and/or freezer 

Restaurant 

grocery store 

V.',- ■ ' 4, 49 ' • ■ ■ 
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What are my; constraints? .. 

' vei^-hungryv so ; I , want something quick and filling 
I iftaye-.yery tittle monej/* so it has to be inexpensive 
What are my values? ^ " 

Al^opd, hot/ : nouri shing meal - 
~" ~ ^rionfaW ; * 

What ;are xiny ethics? ^ — *_ . 

' None? iri this particular instance :: ~ .- 

2l Search ; 

What are my alternatives? List theffi: 

Refrigerator - leftover broiled chicken 
frozen hot dogs 
bacbn-and eggs- 
*• peanut butter 
. Restaurant - Kentucky Fr^ed^^^C 

McDpna;Td l s hamburger 
pizza . 

3., Choose <* 1 

What is both desirable and-feasible? 



Restaurant 



Refrigerator 



- Desirablerbecause the; food will be ready quickly 
and: 'Wil-l? tfay^lHl n$ v / c 
Not fea^ and 
.^nd-. fatten!^ 
: Hot .dogi -or ^peanUl flitter'' i not desirable, 
b(BC^|e>Iildo^ tonight 
they j^^Tso^nbt f gfrsi ble because they are * 

fattening^ . ^ t . 
Bticon ^amfr ^gs«are r: npt desirable or 'feasible, 
for dogs or 
peahtit; bu|tW are not 
Leftover chicken is both;desirable (good the 
• first time): and feasible (easy to heat and 
nonfattening) 



4. Act 



. I'll go home,^ heat-up' the chicken and eat it ■ 
5. Ev aluate / 

A goodv hot, .nourishing, nonfattening, inexpensive meal— I '11 
remember this alternative the next time I'm in a dilemma about what 
to eat 

HOMEWORK ' 

Ask participants to complete the mid-session assignment sheet . 
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Twg..pRxipNAL Approaches to decision; making^as a process, 





HELfERrSKELTER,DEGISION;MAKING. 
(-the shotgun approach)" 1 

1 Characterized :as : 

spur^pf^the-moment 
jdata-iess 
iemoti on laden 



REAL DECISION MAKIi'G 
. (t&e rational, thoughtful approach) 

Characterized -by:- 

R ; 

^ E 

A _ ^_ _ J , 

! 

L 



Decisions are .niade at a point in time. ^ 

Each decision becomes >a part of the next decision-making cycle; 
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Theory 



(fr^;"pet hunch" to -interrelated hypothesis) 



jiLxaru4escribe? 



.■■ . \ 

tt >t can explain 

* * 

it can predict 
►it can guide action . 





Decision Making: "An Affair of the Mind" 

'Cognition (process of discovering, 

rediscovering, and 
recognizing)' t • 

-Production- (mental, use of information) 

- 1. divergent 

2. convergent 

Evaluation (the determination of the suitabil- 
ity^ adequacy p'r appropriateness 
\ . of t(te, things we have discovered 

X N and recognized) . " 

S3 ' • 



Elements of Decision Makipg 

« 

Decision makers: personal Values, personality, 
perceptions, experiences 

Decision structures: individual * 



r group . 

organization 

Decision process rational or nonrational 

"an affair of the mind"" 

Decision: routine repetitive 
creative nonrecurring 
negotiated 



Pitfalls to Avoid 

acting without ,knowl edge rolf alternatives ■ 

failing to anticipate probable outcomes 

overestimating or underestimating the importance 
of certain information / 

collecting irrelevant information' . 

making the process too complex 

making no decision at all • ; 

' " -.54' ' 



»^'\v^v'- ; ^'' X''' 



C'-* «i • •-. ■< v.--* 



^M:|dspphy 




# 



/ iPsydHplogy 



Values and: 
' Ethtc^; j 



. Ecbnbfliics 
Statistics 



Beh<*v:for 



1 tecfsioh? '\ 




Models ahdj 
Sjlfnulatibn^ 



Mathematics 



law- 

Anthropology 
Political Science 




V 



From the Managerial Decision-Making Process , 2/e, by E. Frank Harrison. 
Copyright© 1981, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Psychology* of Decision tiaki ng 



•i. 



i. '. Personal l^^f^cfja'^ct^rlsttptf' 

frbpeiislty for riskjacceptarice/avoidance , 
3. pew'^H'ontpl -self .and : . others 1 
41 Preference for certainty/tolerance, of ambiguity 



I- 



' ? Phi losophy , of Decision Maki hg 



a. Values 

b. Fthics 



c . Personal 
Organizational 

d. Personal 
Organizational 
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rate < 



• " v. V 



DECISION CATEGORIES' 



r v ... 



Category IT Decisions 



./iP ;\> : rout1hei 



uhique; — : 

^creative* . . * 
Inspiratfo^ , * 

* m .unstructured, 
elusive - ' & . ^ 
unknown, br4 tenia 

e 

reliance upon judgment 
and intuitibri 

i ndi viduaT processi ng 1 

problem-solving techniques 



iS£ : -prqgranmable 



x 



h^tiated ^ ; 

ipred-lctabte.' 
i ;def4'riite rcni.teria 



principles 



ruljes arid 



-ugifbnm processing 
cpmputational techniques 



2 . 



Adapted from The Managerial Decision-Making Process . 2/e, by E Frank 
Harrison. Copyright © 1981, Houghton Mifflin ^Company. 
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0:? -.- > v^-r rjv: 

JX^ . 

*>'**•' ~V ^v- ^ ' - 



■ 

7. 

- 8. 

9. 
10. 

:fl . 

12. 




\ WhaiVime; ^ t6v,get:u^ bri; a workday 
i^L - . ^What rQMte -to ^ take io-work. or? sW 



What;^^^ 

acHiey^rtt / 

How Xto . cppiete; a regular weekly 
report/; •: / ' ' 'i/ 

Hpif^ cards . 

'How.^to* interest other people in 
Ke1ping : you 

How to gather regularly needed 
irifbriration • 

How to spend your long weekend time 
off 




% i 



V 



\ 
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•A 

V TASK DECISIONS 

....... '.. \ .•" ' , ■ ' ' ' 

Q*: -When- spmron^ 

VH6W, do you make this 'x 1 machine work? 11 

Q;. Hpw dbvypu fielp her or him? 

1 i What M the^persprv really asking? / 

2. Wfiat>are the procedures required operate the "x" machine? 

3* 'Whiyfch ^ 

4., NvOW^-and orily ripw--can: ypii respond . 

Q;; Doyybu know how each procedure /'(task) is completed? 

Q. Cap you analyze each job-related procedure (task) into its component 
parts irv of de^ for help? 

1 . , Watch>somebn^ ;the task; 

2 . # Bev>i'eWVi^;;di ract i pns -avail abl e . 

3. :falk» witlf;p^ -familiar with the task. 

4. ; Try the- task yourself . 

Q. When someone asks for help, how do you decide what the real problem 

may be? - ' / « 

1. Observe informally. / 

2. Request a formal demonstration. 

3. Question casually. 
. 4. Conduct a structured interview. 



P.S. If all of the above are done in an atmosphere of supportive concern 
everyone , wins. 



GO 
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MID-SESSION ASSIGNMENT 



NAME 



,'• - POSITION' . .. 



^l!?Mt^^ awarepfess of decision-making activities, particularly those 

f, I %^?^^^~-^i&/d« ; o<iiBr--^^^^^^^f| ^o'-ftfi^f jB|i-.-aWw- -faaE%QB -pSkicjk'Lcs'ikia-fewl. or one that 

: • you-jhave? observed closely.; . . •* ' . 

» '-. • s • , ; ' ' . - j '•-*".• -".* ■ ' -. ' \ 

3. tii; ihfe ; sptfd#ib?io% •#^Mi.l£' : <i^%& the event,- including; the following,: 

tHf- ;settin^ ^pf^i^ hpme^ church* other) 

IM^^wre. : j)pard-, working, committee i social friends, 
.-„• " other):, --■ \, : . .• '•' ' / -;.. ; ", v y \ ■■ 

iM ftK?e n ? h tR .(yoy» other designated person, or persons, joint, 
■ informal, other)' . ; . 

4i The 1 participants (active, passive; volunteer, assigned; cooperative^ 
antagonistic; other) 

e. Preparation for the decision (discussion,, formal report, authoritarian 
"edict," other) 
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• '. SESSION IV.: DECISION MAKING (continued) 
REVIEW /QUESTIONS 

* / 1 

w t . 

^ 9 iS!r t ^ %*V m by rev1ew1n 9>ssion ill. Aga^n, briefly define a decision 
"ShfiftS dL? 6 !; 50 " l! ? h0 °r n 9l Meeting or Riding, among several pos- 
tle \llt Sh R r " P a r tlcl P an :- s °f.°ther topics Covered, sudfas helter- 
skelter and REAL decisions, categories of decisiont and levels of complexity 
indecision making. Answer any questions that, participants might have at this 

it^rSUS JI**?" 01 * sot ^ u feedb .ack from participants on decision making 
gjfc-^'ffi 8 :*? ^ elr . own jobs; Facilitators may Wish to ask some or all 
ot the^TOTl owing -questions: I 

x - Do yqufeel you . are in a decision-making positidn in your job? " 
What- types;, of- decisions do you make? • \ ' 

.Is it difficult for you to make decisions? Why or why not? 

Do your, decisions affect other people? How do you feel about that? 
How do you. think others feel about it? \ 

Dq : you feel that being a member of a minority group and/or a woman creates 
•yoS^indle thi??" ^ ^ * S dec1s1on mak1ng 1s concerned?. Why? How do 

GROUP DECISION MAKING / 



to choose a prob em from their first decision-making homework 
assignment and to^ divide into small groups of three or four persons each 
These groups should share the problems they have chosen arid pick one problem 

~lk?vL 0 !L J n th r r - * ma11 ?? oups ' Participants should put the chosen problem 
into the complex 'decision-making diagram. They should first identify the 
, problem; next list the available resources and the constraints; and then 
/determine the values or ethics involved. Next, parti cipantk should complete ' 

^iSS?*! M th< ? d1ag . ram b * 11st1 "9 a11 the alternatives. Thenpar- 
2? iHH should determine the- desirability and feasibility lof each alternative 
and choose the alternative that is, most desirable and most feasible. During 
this exercise, facilitators should be circulating from group to group, makinq 
sure that instructions are being followed and answering any questions! 

Participants should come back to the large group and share thl results of 

Int !^ r 5 1S ?- l n 5 a £i! 9 T P ' as S that Participant whose problem was choseri 
how she feels about the chosen alternative. Sugqest that sheWt on the 
problem and share*- the outcome with the group at a later date. \ 

The above exercise is the basis for the group decision-making component of 
tne workshop. Group decision making occurs when two or more people are 
involved in or concerned with making a decision. It is an important process, 
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since many decisions are made by more than one person. Also, the sum of 
individual decisions does not necessarily equal a group decision. 



Example: 



Alice,. Betty and Carol need to decide from among three different al tenia 
tives. Each indicates the order of preference for her choices: 

First Choice ' Second Choice Third Choice 



Alice . 

Betty 

Carol 



A 
B 

t 



B 
C 
A 



C 
A 
B 



Alice prefers A over.B, and B over C: 
Betty prefers B over C, and C over A. 
Carol prefers C over A, and A oyer JJ_. 

At first glance, it may appear that A is preferred to B, that B is pre- 
ferred to C, and that, therefore, A is preferred to B and C; however, 
the following- chart indicates that C is preferred to A at least twice. 
This, example simply proves that it is extremely difficult to use logic 
or vote- counting to make a group decision that the. group iV really 
pleased, about. . 

Marty Prentice, Duke University College of. Business., Education, and Prudence 
Dyer, Drake University College of Education, have designed a desirability- 
feasibility chart that simplifies and equalizes the group decision-making 
process. When used correctly, it also eliminates the .possibility of a strong 
personality's dominating the decision-making process of the' group. 

Each participant should be provided with three copies of the desirability- 
feasibility chart (see pp. 55, 57, 60). Facilitators should use one copy 
of the chart to explain the procedure. The chart is divided into 25 grids. 
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Each grid represents a ranking of desirability ano\ feasibility. For example: 

A = alternative with the highest desirability and the, highest feasibility. 

B = alternative with the lowest desirability and\the* lowest feasibility. 

C = alternative with the lowest .desirability but the highest feasibility. 

D = alternative with the highest desirability but the lowest feasibility 

I \ 
E = alternative that has medium "desirability and medium feasibility. 

\\ ■ \ 

The shaded areas indicate the following: 

i 



#1 = any alternative In these four grids would fiave aVove^averaqe 

desirability and feasibility. ' ' . \ 

•.'*«■ \ 
#2 f, alternatives in these four grids would have below-average to low 



feasibility and desirability.' 



\ 



#3-= these alternatives would have below-average to low desirability but 
above-average to high feasibility. \ 

#4 = these alternatives would have below-average to low feasibility but 
above T average desirability. \ 

Explain to participants that, to use the chart to make a group decision ,\a 
group would first need to identify the problem— the resources, constraints; 
values and ethics. Next, the group would list the alternatives, each of 
which would' be assigned a number. -Each member of the group would be given 
a chart upon wh:ch to position the alternatives, by number, as she or he 
saw fit. Finally, the charts would be collected and a master chart prepared 
by recording *each person's tally. 

/ 

For example, five people are deciding from among five alternatives. A master 
chart might look something Ijke this: • 



Co 



From the tally, it looks as if #1 and #2 have the. highest ranking of 
desirability and feasibility, while #3 and #4 have the lowest rankings- in 
.desirability and feasibility. ( ■ 

The alternative chosen. by the group as being most feasible and most desirable 
is '#1 . • , 

Facilitators should syend a few minutes' answering any questions participants 
have. Then ask participants to take out their homework' assignment worn Ses- 
sion III (description of a group decision— setting, structure, leadership,, 
participants and preparation for. the decision).. 

Divide participants into groups of from four to six persons each. Ask them 
to share their gro up decisions 'arid to pick o ne to work on as a group. J In- 
cidentally, participants coulcFustTThis process "to determine the decision 
they will work on.) After choosing the decision, the group. should define 
the problem (constraints, resources, values and ethics) and determine the 
alternatives, assigning a number to each alternative. Then each participant 
should use her chart and determine her desirability-feasibility ranking for 
each alternative. Have one person comolete the master chart and, let the 
group know what decision was made. 

Come back to the full group and process the exercise. Facilitators should 
ask participants what they thought of the process. Ask them to reflect on ' 
ways they could use it at work (and/or at home). 

End the session by reminding participants that a panel discussion is planned 
for Session V. 
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identi fy the- Problem - 



'I. 



I . 
I 

I 



Resources 



Constraints 



Values 



Ethics 



: • COMPLEX DECISION: MAKING * 

Search (Alte rnative) > (Oesjrablllty-Feaslblllty) 



/ 



Act 



Evaluate 



'■\: 




ERIC r 
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-A, J 



"4' 



•/ ■ 

^DEC-*S-IflN=MAfcING- 



GROUP DECISION MAKING 



philosophy' 
vocabulary 
personalities 
tolerances 

unanimous 

majority 

consensus 



PROBLEMS .RELATED-TO-GROUP DECISION MAKING 

- social pressure 

- acceptance of alternative solutions 

- individual domination 

- winning the decision 



ASSETS. OF GROUP DECISION MAKING* 

- greater sum of knowledge or information 
-/greater number of approaches to a problem 

diffr-irig viewpoints to stimulate new thought 
; - wider acceptance of final choice 1 

- reduced chance for communicaticn failure 

- better comprehension of decision outcome 



GROUP SIZE* 

odd number to prevent a 'deadlock 

small enough for the reticent to participate 

large enough to allow one to shift roles 

large enough to allow one to withdraw from a 
position 1 

large enough to allow majority /minority split 
without isolating a single member 



From Harrison, p. 199. 
tlbid . , p. 200. 
•klbid. , 



\ 
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Si'?,*/ • - . 



Sample situations 



DECISION' STRATEGIES > WHEN YOU ARE WORKING WITH GROUPS 



WHEN, YOU NEED-CREATIVE DECISIONS 



When generating alternatives 



WHEN YOU NEED .DIRECTED DECISIONS 

When making selection and planning decisions 



Roles . 



Heterogeneous, competent persons; 
a leader who encourages creative 
processes 



Specialists and other involved persons, 
directed by a task-oriented leader or 
codrdinator 



Processes 



Free discussion of all ideas brought 
before the group; problem-solving 
process with full 1 participation; 
spontaneous communication 



Specify objectives; interaction between 
participants; focus on productivity 
and goal achievement 



CI imate 



Relaxed, nonstressful , egp-supportive; 
absence of rules, procedures and 
sanctions 



High stress and tension levels; focus on 
quality and quantity commitments and 
time constraints 



Norms 



Openness, in communication; consensus; 
noriauthoritarian 



Professionalism; objectivity; majority; 
authoritarian di recti veness 



iERJC 



no 
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■Summary: Decision Making* 



A decision is not possible unless there are two or more courses of action 
to take. 

The individual makes each decision unique. Two people may face a similar 
decision, but each person is different, and each may want a different outcome.. 

A decision can be rated as critical or important: 

1. If it has something to do with what you can or cannot do in the future. 

2. If it affects others. 

> 

3. If it is important to you! 

4.. If it is difficult to resolve immediately. 

Most people say that a decision is poor if the -result is not what they wanteT; 
however, a. pexson has- direct ^ntrol over the decision, not the outcome. A 
good decision does not guarantee a good outcome, because you cannot control 
the outcome. A good decision, however, will increase your chances of having 
a good outcome. x 

A good decision is one in which the skills of decision making are used to " 
choose the alternatives that are best according to the decision maker's 
preferences. The "goodness" , of a decision is based on how it is made, not 
on how it turns out. A good decision could yield a bad outcome, and a bad" 
decision (one poorly made) could yield a good outcome. 



* 



Reprinted with permission from How to Decide: A Guide for Women by Nellie 
Tumi in Scholz, Judith Sosebee Prince, and Gordon Peter Miller. Copyright 
© 1975 by College Entrance Examination' Board, New York. 
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Facilitator 



•SESSION V: WORKING WITH PEOPLE 



REVIEW 

• ' / 

The first 30 minutes of this session should be spent op a rtview and summary 
of the previous sess.ions of the workshop. Facilitators should encourage / 
participants' to ask any questions or share any comments they might have about 
the- workshop thus far. If for some reason you have been. unable to complete 
any part of the previous lecturettes or exercises, now- is the time to do that. 

PANEL D'ISCUSSION': MANAGERIAL 'WOMEN ' j 

The, last .2 hours of th'js. session .should be devoted to. a panel discussion. 
Members.^pf the ; paneT shouldwiric|ude: successful minority women .from, your com- 
"S^OTjf *tK?i) i'-^agiBrlM" :P.6s"ij5phs in business, state agencies or educa- 
tional institutions. A panel of four to. six women is a. comfortable number 
for discussion. • 

Choose your panelists carefully. They should be confident and competent 
managerial women, at ease with oral communication skills. 

Be sure to contact potential panelists several weeks in advance, as they will 
heed to make arrangements "ih 'their busy schedules to accommodate you. It is 
not too early to call potential pahjaists-6; weeks to a month before the work- 
shop to set a tentati ye., time ancTto be, placed on their schedules. Your call 
should be followed.by a letter to the panelists during the first week of the 
workshop. The following is an excerpt from letters that have been sent to 
panelists: ~ . 

We are currently conducting a six-session workshop on Management Basics, 
for Minority Women. It is designed for minority women who are in non- 
v supervisory positions or new to the work force and who are concerned 
\ with advancing into management, developing communication skills, de- . 
x.^veloping decision-making skills and working with people. 

We are pleased that your schedule permits you to be our guest on 
(date and time') . Members of the panel will include (list names) . 

We are particularly interested in having you address the issue of working 
withxpeople from your perspective as a member of a minority group and 
as a woman. Questions you might consider while preparing' your remarks 
include x the following: . 

\ 

What\ problems have you encountered because, you are a woman ana/or 

a minority group member? 
What ways have you devised to' cope with these problems effectively 

(and>what methods have you found to be ineffective in coping 

with these problems)? 
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l 



What advantages: *nd disadvantages do you have as a minority group 

member and/or woman? 
What advice can you give to a minority woman who is aspiring to 

a management position? ' \ 

If possible, we would like you to limit your remarks to from 5 to 7 
minutes. A question-and-answer period will follow, allowing partici- 
pants an opportunity to gain additional insights. 

Your letter~should conclude by reiterating the date, time and place of the 
meeting. Give your phone number so that panelists can call you for further 
information if necessary or can alert you to any last-minute scheduling 
difficulties. 

It is, of course, impossible to provide specific information about what will 
occur in this session, The success of the session depends almost entirely 
on the managerial expertise and remarks of the panelists and on the responses 
of the participants. The role of the facilitators is to encourage discussion 
by judiciously adding pertinent comments and nuking sure that all are at 
ease. It is best to declare this a-closed session, since some of the informa 
tion that panelists wish to sfjare could be of a confidential nature. If par- 
ticipants and panelists are made aware of a policy of confidentiality, the 
panelists usually will be more willing to share important information.- 

Incidentally, this session of the workshop has proved to be informative and 
exciting, not only for participants, but also for panelists. 

( Note: Because the panelists have arranged their schedules to accommodate 
you in an information-sharing session, it is nice* to try to "provide them 
with a small honorarium. This expression of gratitude, depending on your 
budget, could range from $10.00 to $25.00. The panelists will appreciate 1 
this small token of thanks.) 





Facilitator 



SESSION VI: WORKING WITH PEOPLE (continued) 



FEEDBACK ON PANEL DISCUSSION 

Facilitators should begin this session by allowing 15 to 20 minutes for 
feedback on the panel discussion. This is an opportunity for participants 
to ask questions or share thoughts ^bout the panel, after having had some 
time to reflect. 



SUMMARY .. « 

Facilitators should next ask participants to complete the validation exercise 
(see x participant materials),' which is.self-explanatory. About 20 to 30 
minutes should be spent on this exercise. 

A^ the completion of the validation exercise, participant's should come back 
to the full group. Ask each participant to take a few minutes to complete 
the workshop evaluation form. Collect the forms as participants complete them. 

If applicable, facilitators should award each participant a C.E.D. certificate. 
Suggest that recipients might wish to make copier of their certificates and 
have them placed in their personnel files at work. 

Conclude the workshop by summarizing the goals and expressing what you „f eel 
has been accomplished. Allow time for participants to share any comments . 
they might have. Before dismissal time,- give each participant a list of 
the names, addresses and phone numbers of all participants. 

Note: Facilitators should meet within a week or two following the last session 
of the workshop to share the workshop evaluation forms and to discuss the design 
and format of the workshop, as well as any deletions or additions that might 
De helpful for the next workshop. 

Also, since facilitators do not participate in.. the validation exercise, 
you might want to write a short note to each participant. The note should 
reflect your personal method of validating one or two characteristics or 
behaviors you noted during the workshop. You might also offer encouragement 
to each participant in her efforts to achieve her career goals.. Alspi send 
thank-you notes to the role models, along with an honorarium for their 
services. 
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'. MANAGING ORGANIZATIONS: 
LISTEN, LEARN & LEAD* 

Some people aren't interested in'being managers— they want to be bosses 
They'd rather nave people work for them than with them. They seem to think 
the people they supervise are hot only subordinate in rank, but inferior in . 
character and ability. 

"I don't want initiative or cooera'tion from an employee," states one man in 
his im<te30s who runs his own novelty distribution Lusiness. "I want obedience." 
What he s gotten so far in his four-year-old company is very high personnel 
turnover. 

Contrary to popular opinion, being a manager doesn't come naturally to most 
People-.. Yet.Aince so much good management thinking sounds like obvious 
common sense/once you hear it, it's also, hard to convince. people that they 
have something' to learn about making the best use of an enterprise's human 
andmaterial resources. Furthermore, since many poorly managed enterprises 
-still deliver their basic services somehow and, if profit-oriented, make, 
some money, the decision-makers in these institutions remain either unaware 
of or indifferent to the high price poor management exacts in human stress 
and material waste. The attitude often seems to be, "We're gettinq the iob 
done, so what's the problem?" ■ 

" , # 

The problem is how to get_the job done well, how to get the most out of what 
is invested in staff arid material, how to explore the unrealized .capabilitie 
_of-the_enter prise: .the. problem is how to manage orgnnj^inn^ be they 
business entities, social institutions, political, units, or civic and euTturaT 
organizations. 

Solving this problem is the life's work of three successful managers-call 
them Hannah,. Wayne, and Dan— who each make over $40',000 a year managing 

organizations. After several years in aj>rjvate social agency and a corpora- 
tion, Hannah has become the executive Vice-president of a prestigious national 
nonprofit organization. Wayne and Dan are firmly entrenched middle managers 
in JortuneJJO_xorporations. Together, these three have over 55 years of 

-mainstream managerial experience. 

« • « 

.J.n_taik±ng about what it takes to be a good manager, all threejnitially 
stressed person*! qualities a manager needs. They emphasized knowing your- 
self, and being honest about, and comfortable with, what you know. 

"People react to the vibrations vou" project," says Wayne. His voice, a dark - 
timbred tenor, is carefully even and soothing. He seems conscious about not — 
raising. anyone's temperature. "So if you're comfortable with yourself and 
with the function you hold, that's almost half the battle right- there." " 



By Judy Simmons (-a writer formerly in management with AT&T). Reprinted with 
permission from Black Enterprise magazine, November 1978. Copyriqht ©" 1978 
Earl G. Graves Publishing Company, Inc. 
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According to Wayne, the dues paid for getting comfortable, especially by black 
managers in big corporations, are self-reliance, self-evaluation, and disci- 
pline. . • 

"If you're black, you don't have a peer group to talk to\" he explains, "I had 
to internalize., depend on myself* The isolation makes you ask yourself critical 
questions about your own performance. And you've got to come jup with the honest 
answers or you don't survive. 

"Above all, you've got to keep your cool," Wayne adds.* "White people expect 
blacks to blow. It takes a steely discipline to project" the right style, and 
style governs substance in this business." 

Speaking With the crisp competency of a Southern-lady school principal, Hannah 
highlights the importance of self-confidence. "A manager, .especially a black 
woman manager, mus,t have a good sense of self. She has to be secure enough, of 
her own capabilities to compete with white men ig* their, environment." Hannah 
is five feet, 4en- inches tall and speaks clearly^and definitely. It's easy 
to imagine Tier directing other people. £ 

Hannah stresses that women managers must come to terms with traditional feminine 
role expectations if they are to be effective. * "Most women over thirty or 
thirty-five have some conflict about what a woman should and should not do t in 
relation to men; often the conflict is unconscious. I seem to be lucky enough 
not to be bothered by that as much as some women I know," she says. "I think 
growing up on a "farm-had a lot to do with that. Work had no gender there— 
everycne did everything— and you learned about teamwork.- I've never seen 
myself as being an extension of males, and I don't have much ambivalence about 
competing with and supervising men." 

; ^ 

The persqnal qualities that Dan feels are" necessary foF goodTmanagers are 
honesty, courage, and accountability. 

"There are those people who think management is a cold, calculating science," 
Dan said, "but it all boils down to a basic attitude about people and about 
oneself. , I must- be open and honest with people in order to get good morale, 
and morale is a crucial factor in any work groupV I "have to know who J am 
and where I stand on issues and principles. I don't mind sharing these per- 
ceptions with my subordinates. 1 ' % < 

Now approaching 5<\ Dan has logged over 25 years in management, mostly corporate 
He is about six - ; t tall with burnished teak-brown coloring. As he speaks in 
a velvet orator' nritone, using unaccented standard English flawlessly, it 
is obvious that , s quite comfortable with being an over-$60,000-a-year 
corporate man. 



"A basic weakness of the professional managerial class is the avoidance of 
accountability," states Dan. "Like bureaucrats, professional managers are 
getting further away from personal responsibility and risk-taking." 
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Dan T i=s^bittng]y -cri trca=l--of ^managers- who Jack-courage -and -a strong-sense-of— — 
responsibility. "Black managers, with few exceptions* are gutless wonders. 
I'd rather place the black employment cause in the hands of white women 
because so many black managers are bull artists. Many of those who carry 
vice-president titles have no courage and conform far r.iore than is actually • 
required. 

"Of course, the selection process by whites chooses these gutless wonders," 
Dan adds. "The whites'weed out more aggressive, hard-charging go-getter, 
blacks through evaluation, calling them brash, abrasive, and insensitive. 
They want some foot- shuffling darky who wiYl say, 'Yassuh, massa: 1 " 

To the obvious question of how he has survived and flourished in this climate, 
Dan replied: "Sooner or later, it conies down to taking care of serious busi- 
ness. When they come to me for that, I've got a perspective. useful tQ the 
corporation, and a plan of action. 

"One of my strengths is a naturally good^ sense of timing. There are many- 
situations in management when timing is key— the^right thing at the wrong time 
can be disastrous." 

The personal qualities discussed by Hannah, Wayne, and Dan are the. basis for 
their management styles. There are as many styles for managing people as 
there are theories about human nature. Managers' -styles reflect what they 
think about their fellow human beings and^ about themselves. \' 

Someone who assumes that people are basically uninterested in work, want to 
get as much as they can for nothing, and tend to avoid responsibility will 
probably choose an authoritarian style similar to that of the man who wants 
obecfrehce from his employees. 'Someone who feels that people enjoy meaning- 
ful work, generally accept the responsibilities that go with employment, and 
respond to reason will likely be attracted to more participative management 
styles. 

Sirlce World War II, American management philosophies have moved toward humanism. 
Instead of the task-oriented management that led to stultifying assembly lines, 
the tendency now is to focus on satisfying people so they can give their best 
efforts to accomplishing the work. A major reason for this shift (for those 
who are unmoved by arguments based on emphathy and 'compassion) is the simple 
fact that disgruntled employees are expensive: they take a lot of sick leave; 
they get careless and have accidents; they interfere'with other employees 1 
ability to work; file union grievances that eat up supervisors 1 time; they 
creatfe hitches in the work flow; they quit, taking with them expertise that 
the enterprise has paid for them! to acquire, and necessitating more company in- 
vestment in training new people. / 1 

JUmanager's task is ±o minimi2e„4>r^M^s^ 

ment that encourages attendance, productivity, and commitment. Managers can 
make a start on this by spending some time in introspection to figure out what 
they do think about the nature o* working humans; then they can consciously 
choose a management style thftt they should apply consistently in the work 
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environmen£T~Sincenhe manager's style sets the climate of the work environ- 
ment, it shpujd be based on somethf 3 more dependable than personal whim* 
varying daily and hourly with one's moods. n 1 

A basic understanding managers and subordinates must come to is precisely what 
to expect of each other. In the larger corporations, this understanding/ is 
based on detailed job descriptions, which manager and subordinate prepare and 
discuss. Sometimes as a result of such discussions, .jobs are redesigned so 
that the job structures allow subordinates to meet' managerial expectations. 
Too often, managers have hidden agendas which they spring on subordinates after 
something^as "gone wrong," leaving subordinates bewildered and bitter because, 
they didn t even know what the game was, much less how they were expected to 
play it. » 

This withholding of information is .a manipulative device "used by some managers 
to . keep em off balance so they can't gang up on us." Such managers feel 
their authority will be undermined if subordinates understand the whole program 
and take adult and equal roles. • • 

Dan's approach to supervising people shows he is very much aware of the need 
to be clear about expectations. "I think management is basically teaching," 
he said. "You lay out responsibilities, get understandings with your people, 
and then let them go. But, of course, you don't abdicate. You keep yourself 
available for advice and counsel. 

"When I take over an organization, I make an assessment Of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the staff. Then I try { to get 'us comfortable with each other. 
I tell them I don't second-guess them: there's no Monday-morning quarter- 
backing because hindsight is always 20-20. But, I tell them, if many mistakes 
•are made, I 11- begin to questionnheir judgment, and that leads to my losing 
confidence in them. If that continues, it.'s sufficient reason" for removinq 
them from my organization." 

• 

It's axiomatic that these basic steps of management— defining jobs and setting 
mutually understood objectives— require full two-way communication between 
manager and subordinate. Wayne and Hannah both emphasize the importance of 
listening as a managerial technique. 

"You have to be a bigger receiver than transmitter," explains Wayne. ^Yob 
can never learn all there is to know about your people. You have to establish 
rapport, put yourself in other people's shoes. -People basically want to "know 
where they stand— the less ambiguity, the better." 

Adds Hannah, "You need to listen. Listening is a definite skill -not just 
what they say, but how they say it. And you need* to obseVve tbm, see whom 

else they talk with regularly so you'll know what sorts of allian ces exist 

tn~ tfie~~work group. 



"You also need to find out what your people are interested in, what their 
personal goals are, and -how those goals mesh with the organization. A manager 
must get people to work together to accomplish organizational goals. So you 
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have to know their strengths and desires, how they view .the organization, atnd 
-•what '-specific things motivate them. And it's important to solicit their itieas - 
of how things can work/ 1 * 1 * 

. • • . ' , „ • 
W£at Hannah described is the two-way feedback process that is. essential to 
effective management. Regular feedback that-wanagers give subordinates oh' how 
they're doing is essential for their improved performance, ancT their development 
of additional job skills, feedback from subordinates to managers provides * 
valuable information on job procedures, work problems, and morale and persona 1 - 
needs. Feedback in the form of ^annual performance appraisals, compiled frorn^P 
notes managers should make regularly during the year, % is the basis for subor- - 
dirates' raises and promotions (or the lack of them)- * And feedback on poor 
performance and unsatisfactory behavior, such as persistent absenteeism, is -a 
cornerstone of progressive discipline. When a manager can show that a disci- 
plinary step such as firing was preceded by adequate mutual communication about 
the problem and its consequences (from docking wages to dismissal), it gives # 
the manager an airtight ease in the event of arbitration, and takers a lot of* 
stress arid strain off the manager's conscience and nervous system; 

And black managers particularly need \o minimize the strain they're under. 
Recording to Bryant Rollins, a program leader in the American Manag&ment Asso-. 
ciations 1 seminars for black managers, the rate, of high-blood pressure-, ulcers, 
and other stress-related illnesses is about twice as high among black managers 
as among their white counterparts. He attributes the additional stress to the 
fact that black managers have fewer support systais,*both^withio and without 
the corporation, and pay more dearly for mistakes, (This also contributes 
to the black manager's unwillingness^ to initiate -tion'and take risks,) 
Another factor he cites is internal pressure from the self-Joubt which *he 
society cultivates disproportionately in black individuals, - He told the, story 
Of one black woman whose white subordinates ignored her, taking their problems 
and questions to one of her white peers. It took six months— and input fron 

Dther b-fedc matfag er sr -air ~a ~senrinari ' — fof t his -womarrto^admiir^e-probrl^n^Trt 

her subordinates' attitudes but her own lack of confidence and unwillingrfess to 
confront white people. After facing that, she was able to tell her staffVwhat 
she expected of them, and straighten out the peer as-well. \ 

One of the best ways for the manager to take off unnecessary 'pressure is b\ 
having the ability to admit mistakes— a rare quality shared by Hannah, Waynk 
and Dan. V 

4 

"It's interesting," says Wayne, "when you've made a mistake and somebody is * 
ready to nail you to the wall, you just say, 'I blew that— it's my fault, and 
here's what we can do about it.' Nine times out of ten, you'll have them eatiijg 
out of your hand. And when your own subordinates make mistakes, you should 
never criticize them in front of other people. You may chew them up ofte side 
and down the other in private, but if you support them when" they need it, you 
get real loyalty and respect." 

Says. Dan:. "I have no problem saying I don't know. And when it comes to 
mistakes, I'm not omnipotent and I let people know that." 

Summing up the challenge of managing organizations, and reflecting on the 
qualities that experienced managers such as Hannah, Wayne, and Dan bring to 
the job>. on£ tWffg is clear } : good management may be common sense, but good 
managers are not common people. 



T "4TTn N EXERCISE 



Validation—the, process of confirming orxaJidating-another person's behavior 
or iodiVi'dual characteristics— is a caring, human expression. Validation 
strengthens a relationship and offers the possibility of freeing! the other 
person from self-doubts and 'anxieties. ~ , . 

' . i 
The experience of giving and receiving validation , may initially be uncom- 
fortable; however, with practice this discomfort, can be overcome! Positive 
validation needs to be an honest statement of one; 'person's experience of 
another person^ "Owning" .the validation is necessary ("I value..!.," "I 
appreciate...," "I fftid you..."); /This "I" language focuses the statement 
on the experiencing of the other person and avbids judgmental and, evaluative 
"you"' statements. j 

There are two areas of consideration in developing or enhancing the ability 
to receive validation from others; First, it is sometimes necessary to give 
.onese\f "permission" to receive positive comments or compliments. ; Second, 
it is impbrtant strenuously to avoid discounting oneself ("I*could have done 
better"), others ("You really don't know me"), or the validation statement 
("That's dumb"). Developing a responding statement ("Thank. you,'. ' "That feels 
good," "I appreciate that") and practicing or role playing the experience 
are ways to develop and.-enhance your validating skills. 

Exercise Groups 
5 to 6 people 

1. Select a recorder and give her your paper. % 

2. One group member will be the focus of attention and the others will make 
validating or affirming statements about that person. 

3. " When you are the focus of attention, listen carefully and enjoy the 

experience. Respond with appreciation and/or acceptance. 

4. Your recorder will list the statements dlven to you by each group member. 

i 

Your name Recorder 



1 v 

2., 

4.. 

5 -. 
6. 



e — 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION FORM 



.Date 



The questions below have been designed to aid us in\the evaluation ,of various 
aspects of this workshop. We are "interested .in obtaining your honest evalua- 
tion so that this information can be used to plan future workshops that will 
provide maximum benefit to participants, f \ • 

i I \ 

Section I : , - \ 

; ~ — t 1 s l \ 

For each question, please rate your response on a 5-poiht scale, according 
to the definitions at the top of each column. A space (\#20) at the end of 
.JthBifi^^ection^is provided for any explanation of your responses you may 
want to provide » **.'/■ \ 



Please circle the number on the stale most closely matching your response to 
each question. 1 



1. Did>you like the structure 
of the workshop? 

2. Did the workshop succeed in 
meeting its. stated goals 
and objectives? 

3. Did the workshop fulfill your 
personal goals and expectations? 

4. Did you feel there was enough 
time for discussion? 

5. Did you feel discussions were 

instructive and relevant? 
t 

6. foid you find" the contact with ^ ^ 
minority women* from other^com- 
panies helpful and instructive? 

7. Did you feel there was enough 
time for informal meetings with 
the workshop leader(s) and witfr 
other participants? 

8. Was the level of the workshop 
too advanced? 



Not 

at 

all 

1 



Very 
little 



- 3 



Quite 
a 

bit 



A 

great 
deal 



Not 
at 
1 



Si Was the level of the workshop 
too basic? 

10, Do you feel you learned some- 
thing in this workshop th^t 
you will try out on your \ 
present job? { 

IK Do you anticipate using the 
things you learned in future 
jobs? 12 

12. Did this workshop alter your 
career plans in any way? 1 2 

13. Do you feel more capable of 
handling problems with a man- 
ager or a supervisor after 
having attended this workshop?- 

14. Did the workshop, leader (s) lec- 
ture in an interesting and 
understandable way? 

15 . Did the workshop leader(s) 
seem informed about the sub- 
ject matter? 

16. Did the leader(sl) seem willing 
to teach and to share knowledge 
with the } group? 

17. Did the leader(s) use the time 
proyided in the most effective 
way? 

13. Did the leader(s) facilitate 
the group in sharing ideas and 
in learning from each other? 

19, Did the leader(s) encourage ques- 
tions and group discussions? 

20 • Please use this space r to qualify or explain any of your responses to the 
above questions: 



Very 
little 



Some 



Quite 
a 

bit 



A 

great 
deal 



Section lis 



• i v * 

Please indicate, in your own words, the weak and strong points of the workshop 

1». Please describe the idea, concept, feeling, etc., that you learned or ex- 
perienced in this workshop which you were the most impressed by and which 
you will use or would like to use in the future. 



2. Whatliid you most enjoy about the workshop? 



3. What did you least enjoy about the workshop? What suggestions do you have 
4 .to improve it? 



4. Do you have complaints concerning the physic'al aspects of tiie workshop 
(the room was too hot/cold; there was too much outside noise; etc.)? 



5. Did you miss any part of the workshop? Yes No 

If yes, which part(s) and why? 



Or* 
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Would you like to receive any additional job-related training? If so, 
please indicate the type of training (business skills, budgeting and 
problem solving, organizational skills, assertiveness training, .career 
planning, interviewing skills, etc.). * ' 



Additional comments concerning the workshop: 
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APPENDIX A 

Two-Track Model: Decision-Making Paradigm 



PROBLEM 



A one-sentence statement of the problem, which is consistent with the informa- 
tion on hand, objectives and information needed. Its validity is tested by 
rating relevant information and review by experts. 



INFORMATION ON HAND 

/The specific information 
' concerning the problem. 
Elements include who, 
what, where, when and 
why data. 




INFORMATION NEEDED 

Additional information 
required for making a 
choice between options. 
Quality in evidence is 
achieved bycomprehen- 0 
siyeness, concreteness 
and relevance. 



OBJECTIVES 



Results needed or limita- 
tions that relate co the 
problem. These are likely 
to -refer to moneys-people, 
time,- resources, location 
and goals. 



/ 




.OPTIONS 

Alternative solutions to 
the problem. Should be re- 
viewed for desirability and 
feasibility and for con- 
sistency with problem 
statements and objectives, 



DECISION , 
The "best 11 option , / 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The planned use of resources to accomplish the decision. Requires systematic 
review of trouble spots and "solving" potential problems. / 



/ 
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APPENDIX B 



WHAT RULES DO YOU HAVE?\ 

Many women learn to be subordinate' by internalizing many self-limiting rules 
learned from the socializing process. /Some of these x rules are listed below. 
Focusing on your own beliefs will, raise your own awareness of the possible 
effects of these beliefs on your behavior. What is significant in each rule 
is the use Qf the words ought , must, should and have to\ This indicates the 
controlling influence of the ruTFand prevents flexibility^. Placing unreason 
able demands on yourself can work, in reverse and cause exce\sive expectations 
-Whi.ch_o.fJejilea_g_^f^_iJure, discouragement or a hesitance tcKstart an activi 



_ 

Read the following list and check any rules which you feel are V significant 
influence on your attitude or your behavior. ' \ 

1 . I have to be right. 

2. I have to impress others. 

3. I must be in control 

4. I .shou1jJbe~Hk£T.~ 
_.5.^r--I*-rausT always tyiow the answers. 

6. I must be totally responsible. 

7. It's necessary to win. 

8. I ought. always to be informed. 

9. I have to be logical and/rational. 
10. I must always trust and obey authority. 
11: It is necessary for me to earn the right to play. 

12. I can't be inconsistent. 

13. I can't be/late. 

14. I have to be perfect. / 

15. I'm always able to take it. 

16. I must conform. 
I have to finish, everything . 



Other possible rules or messages: 



1 



Never say no. c 

2. Srriile, no matter Jiow you feel. 

3 . Al v^s^tr^rtcTimpr ove . 
Never brag— never claim your strengths. 
Don't ask for what you want. 



Suggestion: Work toward changing the words which are other-directed words 
haye_tp, must, canjt, ought, should ) to inner- or self-directed words 
( choose' , decide , plan , want ) . 



Source: New Life Options: The Working Women's Resource B ook, by Rosalind 
K. Loring and Herberl A. Otto. Copyright © 1976, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Used with the permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. (Practical, complete 
and comprehensive coverage of the problems and possibilities for women in the 
working world. Deals with home/job, me../women, subordinate/superior relation- 
ships, as well as organization/individual issues.) 
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APPENDIX C 



/ 



WHAT* WOMEN CAN DO* 

i 

IS £c^c°5 ally + !! aVe ?i fferent developmental experiences than men. a fact 
which results from the culture's views toward sex roles. (This is evident in 
the infant nursery. Adults make different sounds and use different expressions 

SSirS- ? nf ! nt wrap P ed + in a blue bla ^t than with an infant- wrapJedTa p 
blanket.) As women enter the traditionally male area of management, it is 
necessary to be aware of these differences and to deal with these issues as 
tney become apparent 

A list of suggestions follows:. 

1. Accept the differences and learn how to overcome them. Possible exam- 
ples: anxiousness over conflict, vulnerability to criticism, a 
hesitancy to risk. and/or difficulty with initiating causes. These 
situations need to be anticipated' and planned for. Practice at the 
lowest risk levels will build confidence and one's ability to handle 
these situations at more intense levels. 

ft 

2. Decide if you really want to Succeed in a management career; evaluate 
the costs and the benefits. 

3. Develop and implement active career plans. - 

4. Determine present and possible personal levels of knowledge, skill 
and competence; identify the skills needed and make plans to acquire 
these skills. r • 

5. Find a coach, godmother, mentor in a senior position to quide and 
support your career. 

» 

6. Become familiar with the informal relationships which usually exist 
■ in organizations.. 

7. Deyelop, awareness of male/female role issues on the job and make 
plans or .procedures to avoid difficulties. 

8. Develop home/career plans. 



From The Managerial Woman, by Margaret Hennig and Anne Jardim. Copyright © 
1976, 1977 by Margaret fiennig and Anne Jardim. Reprinted by permission of 
Doubleday and- Company, Inc. (A current, well-written book which explores 
the differences in the developmental and cultural experiences of men and 
women and the effect of these differences on managerial skills and carets ) 
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